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** Poised on a rock, hid from the fish's gaze, 
His slender line the cautious angler plays. 
Inclining downward from his shadowed nook, 
A pliant rod whose tip with graceful crook 
Yields gently to the plummet's chosen weight, 
The eager fish quick bites the flattering bait." 


WALTon. 
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FISHING AND HUNTING IN THE NORTHWEST. 





AKE down the family atlas and find the map 
of Minnesota; then discover somewhere in 
the northeastern portion a small black spot 
labeled Rush City. It is on the line of the 
St. Paul and Duluth Railroad, and, geo- 
graphically speaking, is about the centre of 
one of the finest hunting and fishing grounds 
to be found from Maine to California. 

The lake region of Northern Minnesota 
was first brought to the attention of the 
people of this country in the famous jour- 
nal kept by Lewis and Clarke, those daring 
men who penetrated what was then an un- 

broken wilderness on their long and weary journey to 
Oregon. Lewis and Clarke were not sent out by the 
Government for the purpose of discovering waters in 
which game fish could be found, and it is but natural 
that in their book the allusions should be somewhat 
meagre to fishing other than that which promised such 
an industrial development as was foreshadowed by the 
salmon in the Columbia. There are, however, allusions 
scattered through the work which form faint prophecies 
of the sporting glories of to-day, and these are found 
in the chance mention now and then of the ease with 
which these men were able to improve the evening bill 
of fare. 

As the line of settlements spread northward and west- 
ward, and as villages developed into towns, and towns 
grew into cities, wealth began to be accumulated in a 
region which but a few decades before had been given 
up to the deer and bear. With this came the cares and 
fatigues of business, and men began to long for the rest 
and recreation to be derived from fishing and shooting. 
Then they awoke to the fact that at their very doors 
almost lay the region of small lakes which makes Northern Minnesota so beautiful, 
ind they found in those cold, clear waters the black bass, the pike, the pickerel and the 
muscallonge. ‘There was sport enough to be had with these—health-giving sport 
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that put strength into tired limbs and 
braced up the overworked nerves. In the 
woods which bordered the lakes there 
were partridges without number, and deer 
were just common enough to make the 
killing of one or two in a day’s hunt 
reasonably certain, and sufficiently scarce 
to make that killing something for a man 
to be proud of. There were bear, also, 
if one wanted rather more dangerous work, 
and now and then a wolf’s grizzly head 
was added to the list of trophies. 

It was after Duluth began to rear her 
massive buildings on the shore of Lake 
Superior, and the St. Paul and Duluth 
Railroad was pushed through this country 
of the small lakes, that these great hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds became easily 
available to sportsmen. It was not long 
before the fame of the White Bear Lake, 
the Chisago chain, Rush and Goose lakes 
began to resound through the land. Men 
who went there came back with glowing 
tales of great catches of black bass seven 
and eight pounds in weight, of pickerel 
three anda half feet long, of muscallonge 
that were “whales.” At first their friends 
promptly put these stories down as “ fisher- 
men's yarns,” but the sudden conversions 
of the most pronounced skeptics after 
visits to the ground in time produced an 
effect, and gradually the wonders, pisca- 


FROM ANGLE ROCK. 





torially speaking, which were so _ con- 
stantly affirmed were accepted and _ be- 
lieved. 

In good, sober earnest there is no finer 
fishing and hunting region in the United 
States than that in Northern Minnesota. 
The country is sufficiently settled to en- 
able sportsmen to always have that most 
desirable factor in a successful expedition, 
a base of supplies, near at hand, and it is 
wild enough to give the greatest possible 
amount of sport. In many respects it 
resembles the Adirondacks some twenty 
years ago. 

Starting from St. Paul the first im- 
portant sheet of water is White Bear 
Lake, twelve miles north of the city. It 
is five miles long, three miles wide and 
about two hundred feet deep. The lake 
is the pleasure ground for the people 
of St. Paul, and at Manitou Island, which 
is situated near the west shore, there are 
many cottages, mansions and hotels. The 
island is half a mile long, two hundred 
yards wide, and it rises from the lake 
about thirty feet. It is traversed by 
hard gravelly drives and walks that are 
lighted by electricity at night. The wa- 
ters around the island bear many craft, 
from the tiny canoe, that can be carried 
in one hand, to large and handsome steam 
launches. ‘The fishing, especially for black 
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THE DEVIL'S CHAIR. 


bass, is magnificent, chiefly owing to the 
fact that the gentlemen who are interested 
in the prosperity of the place see to it that 
about ten times as many small bass fry 
are planted in the lake each spring as there 


were 


fish 


taken out the summer before 


This system has worked so perfectly that 
it would seem worthy of adoption in other 
places. 

A mile farther north is the Bald Eagle 
Lake, a beautiful sheet of water three 
miles long by a mile wide. The road from 
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the station on the railroad to the lake is 
about half a mile long, winding its way 
througha great oak forest and under wide- 
spreading and interlacing boughs, which 
curtain the soft grass like canopies of 
green. This lakeis very popular with the 
people of the Twin Cities, for it is quiet 
and secluded, and the shores, owing to the 
total absence of marsh, are particularly 
well adapted for camping parties or cot- 
tage builders. 

Once more following the line of the 
railroad, and traveling for seven miles to 
the north, Forest Lake is reached. This 
is about four miles long. The north and 
west shores are high, bold and heavily 
wooded, affording many choice locations 
for cottages or clubs. The water is alive 
with fish, and the sport during the season 
is most delightful. From Forest Lake the 
surplus water is drawn off by the south 
branch of the Sunrise River, one of the 
tributaries of the St. Croix. This south 
branch abounds in good fishing pools, 
where the big trout lie patiently waiting 
for the angler with sufficient skill to per= 
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suade them to take the hook, and he would 
have a delightful canoe cruise who would 
paddle down the south branch, then along 
the St. Croix to its junction with the Mis- 
sissippi, and then on the broad bosom of 
the “ Father of Waters’ until he became 
tired or reached the haven where he would 
be. Speaking about these same big trout, 
which are very nearly related to those 
other big trout we have all tried to catch 
in our time, there is a most killing lure 
known to some few men which is called 
—with respect by all who have tried it 
—‘“silking a grasshopper.’ Of course, 
those who go out bound to catch fish with 
a fly or go home with empty creel have a 
profound contempt for all live bait, and 
regard as an inferior order of men all who 
are willing to permit the fish to have some 
say as to what they will take. But if you 
have tried all the glittering flies in your 
book, have whipped the water in vain, 
have even condescended to put on a worm 
when no one was looking, but have fail- 
ed—then shall you proceed in this wise: 
Catch, carefully, or your labor will be use- 
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A LOG JAM IN THE ST. CROIX. 


less, a large grasshopper, being very par- 
ticular not to squeeze it or break the legs. 
Take a small trout hook attached toa 
fine leader and with a piece of dull-col- 
ored silk—gray for choice—put two half 
hitches on the bend of the hook below the 
barb. ‘Then pass one end twice around 
your grasshopper and the hook, letting the 
bend rest in the centre of the insect’s 
back and working the silk under the 
wing cases as far back as you can get it. 
Tie it, not too tightly, but snugly for all 
that, and your bait is ready. If prop- 
erly done the legs and wings are free to 
move as the insect may wish. Swing 
your hook out over the stream and drop 
it in the water just above the big pool in 
the dark depths of which you can see 
the tail of the grandfather of all trout 
slowly moving. As he drifts down and 
swings around in that eddy which is just 
flecked with white foam your grasshopper 
will swim, or try to, and—there will be a 
rush, a heavy splash, and as you strike you 
will realize you have your work cut out 
for you. ‘Then, if you be a fisherman, 
there will be a three or, mayhap, a four 
pounder lying on the grass before long. 
To those who have fished in this part 
of the country, even the name of the Chis- 
ago chain of lakes has a pleasant sound. 


They are five in number and vary in length 
from three to six miles, and in width from 


half a mile to two miles. They are 
reached by traveling over the Taylor’s 
Falls branch of the St. Paul and Duluth 
Railroad, and they all empty into the east 
branch of the Sunrise River. 

The shores of these lakes are high, 
abrupt, heavily-wooded bluffs, and as the 
train goes whirling along the narrow 
ridges that separate them you can look 
down into the still green water and see 
great lusty black bass and pickerel scud- 
ding away into the depths, frightened from 
the shoals where they have been feeding 
by the rumbling wheels and hissing steam 
of the locomotive. The lakes are named 
Green, Chisago, Big Lake, Lindstrom and 
Sunrise. They are fed by springs, are 
clear, cold and of great depth. There 
are three stations on the banks of as 
many of the lakes, Chisago City, Lind- 
strom and Centre City, at all of which 
good board, boats and guides can be had 
at reasonable rates. The beautiful groves 
that line the shores and that shade the 
numerous islands afford many charming 
camp sites, and no more delightful spot 
than this wherein to spend a month un- 
der canvas could possibly be found. 

As yet there are but few summer cot- 
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tages here, and no clubs. There is enough of 
wildness to please the most ardent lover of nature 
and yet you may while in camp get your mail 
and your daily papers from the train, morning 
and evening. You may have in your larder all 
the good things to be found in the St. Paul 
markets, and may supplement that list by ob- 
taining from neighboring farmers a daily sup- 
ply of fresh milk, butter, eggs and vegetabies. 
The fishing is simply splendid. As high as eighty 
pounds of black bass have been taken here by 
two rods in a couple of hours. 

This sounds like a yarn, but listen to these 
records. On October 7, 1888, Messrs. Dudley 
Finch and L. W. French, of St. Paul, spent five 
hours on one of these lakes. Their catch was 
seventeen biack bass and one pickerel; total 
weight, 7834 pounds. On June 28, 1889, Judge 
J. C. Nethaway caught thirty- -three black bass 
between 4 o’clock and 8:30 A. M., the total weight 
being ror pounds. They were taken with line 
and reel. One of these fish measured as fol- 
lows: Length, 2 feet 1% inches; width, 634 
inches ; thickness, 334 inches; weight, 6 pounds 
13 ounces. The initial of this article was made 
from a photograph of this noble fish. 

But fishing is not the only attraction for the 
lover of sport which is to be found along the 
Chisago chain. There are many arms and bays 
on the shores of the lakes, and in these the wild 
rice grows. This grain, also called the Indian 
or water rice, was at one time one of the princi- 
pal food supplies of the Chippewa Indians. It 
grows in shallow water, the grains forming sin- 
gly on the stalks, and it looks like a cross be- 
tween wheat and red top. Nowadays no one 
eats it—unless a squaw may occasionally gather 
a mess—but it forms a picnic for the wild ducks 
and geese. In the fall these birds come in per- 
fect clouds, and those who delight to glance 
over the clouded barrels secure heavy bags. All 
kinds of ducks are killed, mallard, teal and wood 
ducks being the most common. The “Honk,” 
“Honk!” of the wild geese, as the flying tri- 
angles approach the feeding grounds where they 
an enjoy the grain and rest after their long 
journey, is music in the ears of the sportsmen 
who are crouching down behind the blinds or, 
seated in the brush-covered punts, are sculling 
down to the shooting. If oné wants something 
me than geese and ducks, the woods along 

1ese lakes are filled with partridges, and on the 
bacon of the trees the great gray squirrels 
chatter and play. A morning’s walk on an 
October morning will, if the one taking it be 

good squirrel shot, yield a heavy string of the 
delicious little animals. 

Popular as these lakes are it is a matter of 
Hi some comment that at the present time there is 
no good hotel near them. There are two or 
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three boarding houses which accommo- 
date a portion of those who would like 
to spend some days on this beautiful 
chain, but there is scarcely a morning 
during the season that from twelve to 
fourteen coach loads of passengers do 
not come up from St. Paul, only to return 
at night. ‘There can be little doubt that 
hundreds of these people would remain for 
several days could they procure accom- 
modations.. This want is so much felt 
that it is said there are several gentle- 
men who propose to put up a hotel dur- 
ing the coming summer. 

It is not far to the eastward of the 
Chisago lakes, and along the Taylor’s 
Falls branch of the railroad, before the 
famous Dalles of the St. Croix are seen 
3aldly stated, the Dalles are the cliffs 
which line the canon or gulch through 
which the St. Croix River runs on its way to 
the Mississippi. A great dike of trap, thou- 
sands of feet thick, crosses the country, 
and this, probably during some great con- 
vulsion of nature, was cracked in twain. 
Through this crack the water found its 
way, and during the ages it has ground 
and cut and scraped until to-day there is 
a mighty chasm in which a broad river 
foams and tumbles. This, however, is a 
very prosaic way of looking at the Dalles. 
To the lover of scenery the Dalles supply 
an almost unlimited series of the most ex- 
quisite views. The shapes into which the 
water has carved the stone, as it ate its 
way through the barriers with which na- 
ture in vain attempted to curb it, are 
strange to a degree. The Devil’s Chair, 
for example, is a vertical column of rock 
which stands on the side of the river toa 
height of about one hundred and fifty feet. 
It has an ample seat and a wide foot rest, 
and if His Satanic Majesty ever did sit 
down there we may presume he found 
it fairly comfortable. Looking at it one 
is lost in wonder. It seems as if there 
must have been some human brain at 
work when it was piled up, so perfectly are 
the stones placed, the one on the other. 

Another exquisite view is that down the 
river from Angle Rock. You stand on a 
bold precipice, the rocky walls falling sheer 
down at your feet. In front of you the 
river flows, bearing on its broad bosom 
some of the logs which have helped to 
make the fortunes of so many men in 
this region. The stream turns gradually, 
sweeping in a great curve to the south 
and showing new beauties with every foot 
along its banks. 


In some places the river is very narrow 
and the rocky walls appear to overhang 
the rushing stream. Along the shores the 
curious “wells” are found, varying in 
depth from: a few inches to thirty feet. 
They are shafts sunk in the solid rock by 
the action of water, and are dug, if I may 
use the word, by moving rocks and _ peb- 
bles. Some of these fall into a hole in 
the trap formation, and a stream of water 
foams in after them. Round and round 
they are churned, or back and forth they 
rock, until they wear away the stone be- 
neath them and the detritus is washed 
away. This process is slow, but time is 
of no account, and as the centuries glide 
by the wells deepen, until to-day we see 
the results of ages of work. 

The village of Taylor’s Falls, situated 
near the head of the Dalles, is a pleasant, 
picturesque little town, where the tourists 
or sportsmen may tarry for a few days in 
comfort and quiet. Several streams that 
empty into the St. Croix, from the Wis- 
consin side, within an hour or two’s drive 
from here, abound in brook trout of fair 
size, 

One of the greatest industries in this 
section of country islumbering. In the 
months of May and June the winter’s cut 
of logs from the great pine forests of 
Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota is 
driven down the St. Croix. As might be 
supposed, the gorge through which the 
river runs is an almost typical place for 
log jams. Those in front stick, those be- 
hind, urged on by the full force of the 
stream, pile up until the logs assume 
positions which seem almost impossible 
for them to get into. There is nothing on 
earth which will puzzle one who has never 
seen it as much as will a jam of logs. It 
looks positively absurd to see great tree 
trunks, forty, fifty or sixty feet long and 
three or four feet thick, thrown about as 
if they were jackstraws. In fact, any- 
one who has ever played that amusing 
if somewhat childish game may have an 
idea of a jam if he will imagine his straws 
to be great mill logs driven together with 
al the power of a big river. A jam 
occurred in the St. Croix during the spring 
of last year that held billions of feet of 
lumber. Ordinary methods, with pikes 
and peavys in the hands of stout lumber- 
men, were found of no avail. Teams 
hitched to the “key ” logs were employed, 
and when everything else failed dynamite 
was used to blow the worst places out. 
The men were working on this jam for 
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weeks, but they finally conquered it and 
cleared the river, getting their logs down 
to the mills. It is dangerous work log- 
ging on the St. Croix, but it is wonder- 
fully exciting to watch the agile drivers 
as they spring from log to log or leap— 
just in time—from a rolling stick to the 
shore. 

Deer, Bass and Boston lakes are famous 
fishing grounds. They vary in length from 
six to twelve miles, and the sport which has 
been enjoyed on them has made their 
names sound pleasantly to those who 
have visited them. It is said that the 
fishing is better on them than on the 
Chisago chain, and of course this may 
be true. It does not sound likely, how- 
ever, to those who know the former 
ground 

Twelve miles west of Wyoming Station 
there is another chain of lakes that have 
not been fished or shot over much. These 
are Linnwood Island, Martin, Typo, Fawn, 
Spring, Big and Little Coon and Fish 
lakes. They, like the Chisago chain, 
are connected by channels that are navi- 
gable for rowboats, and finally unite to 
form the middle branch of Sunrise River. 
Many of their shores are marshy and 
form excellent ducking grounds. There 
is no hotel or boarding house near them, 
and no boats, except a few old scows be- 
longing to farmers who live in the vicinity. 
It is therefore necessary for sportsmen 
visiting the locality to carry with them 
boats and camp outfits. A folding can- 
vas boat is well adapted for such a country 
as this, because it can be easily carried 
from one lake to another, while a larger 
and heavier boat would be unmanageable. 
Horse Shoe and Fish lakes are reached 
by a two-mile drive from Harris Station, 
forty-seven miles from St. Paul. They 
are both good-sized bodies of water, and 
furnish a great deal of sport to both angler 
and shot. 

The largest lake along the line of the rail- 
road is Rush, which is reached from Rush 
City It has ashore line of thirty miles, 
and is full of islands, bays and points, 
which form delightful places for picnic 
or camping parties. Near Rush Lake is 
Goose Lake, as well as several smaller 
ones, 

At Pine City the railroad crosses Snake 
River, and near this point is the curious 
and interesting Chippewa Indian village 
of Cheng-wa-ta-na. The remnant of this 
once powerful tribe live by fishing, hunt- 
ng and making basket and bead work for 


sale to the “pale faces." The men serve 
as guides, and some of them are very 
good fellows to have with you’ There 
is little about them to remind one of 
Cooper’s red-skinned heroes, for any- 
thing less romantic than one of these 
Indians it would be difficult to imagine 
From the station Grass Lake stretches 
north about five miles, and Po-ko-ga-ma 
Lake is only three miles up the river. Both 
are good fishing and hunting grounds. 
You may launch your canoe at this point 
and paddle a hundred miles up the Snake 
River, all the way through a dense forest, 
and the only sign of civilization you will 
see after you have traveled five miles 
from the railroad will be an occasional 
logging camp. As you paddle around 
the river’s winding curves you will flush 
mallards, teal, wood duck and shovelers, 
and if you creep up carefully to any one 
of the many jutting points it will be hard 
luck if you do not get a shot at some- 
thing which will help out materially when 
the camp fire is lighted. No man, if he 
can fish and shoot, is in danger of being 
hungry while traveling on the Snake River. 
An hour’s walk through the woods ought 
at any time to furnish him with a score 
of partridges, and the water fairly teems 
with fish. Black bass are always to be 
caught, and as five pounds is not an un- 
usual weight they afford plenty of sport. 
Like many other men, I think a three or 
three-and-a-half pound bass has more 
sport in him and will fight harder than 
one of greater weight. I think the five, 
six, seven or eight pound giants are very 
apt to be “loggy” on the hook. This 
belief, however, does not in the least pre- 
vent me enjoying their capture. In the 
fall months the woods near the Snake 
River are a great hunting ground for deer, 
and if a man be a skillful still hunter he 
can safely reckon on getting one or two. 
Bears are also found, and at night the 
most melancholy sound heard in the for- 
est, the long-drawn howl of the wolf, will 
serve to keep a man awake, especially if 
he have fresh meat in his camp. There 
is something particularly mournful about 
a wolf’s howl ; it dispirits you as nothing 
else that I know of will. There is no 
danger, however, from these Minnesota 
wolves, for, except in winter, when they 
are ‘sometimes driven almost mad with 
hunger, they are cowardly brutes. Speak- 
ing of the Minnesota deer, in the seasons 
of 88 and ’89 there were shipped from 
Hinchley, eleven miles north of Pine City, 
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over four tons of venison, besides that 
which was killed by sportsmen for their 
own use. Several bears are killed in this 
region every fall. 

This 1s a country fairly jeweled with 
lakes. Within ten miles of Stergen Lake 
Station there are nearly thirty of them, 
large and small, all surrounded by the 
unbroken forest, in which bear, moose and 
deer are found, besides such small game 
as partridges and squirrels. The waters 
are, of course, full of fish 

A man working at a logging camp four 
miles from Mahtowa killed five bears in 
one day during the month of September. 
1889. 

Once more the picturesque. At Thomp- 
son, one hundred and thirty-two miles 
north of St. Paul, the road crosses the St. 
Louis River, and the tourist is given a 
view of another of the wonders of this 
wonderful region—the Dalles of the St. 
Louis. Here, by some great convulsion 
of nature, the vast strata of syenite and 
shale that traverse this section of the 
country from north to south have been 
broken to a depth of from thirty to one 
hundred and fifty feet ; and through the 
crooked, jagged and forbidding chasm 
thus formed the river pours its dark and 
angry flood. It hasa fall of over seventy 
feet to the mile here, and as it whirls 
through the labyrinth of jagged projec- 
tions, rushes past the solid walls and leaps 
over the many dislodged masses that lie 


in its course, the water is beaten into a 
foam that shows the frightful force and 
velocity with which the stream flows. 
This is a most interesting place, and a 
tourist may spend a week here without 
exhausting its beauties. 

There are several tributaries of the St. 
Louis, such as the Big Silver, the Beach- 
hoof and the Little Silver creeks, which 
abound in brook trout. They are all 
within three miles of Thompson’s Station 
The hunting and shooting in the neigh- 
borhood for deer, partridges and ducks 
is most excellent. From Thompson’s we 
ride along the bank of the river, from 
which we have a fine view of the falls, 
cascades and rapids until, after a trip of 
twenty miles, we land in the famous and 
beautiful city of Duluth. 

Such are the sporting grounds of upper 
Minnesota, along the line of the St Paul 
and Duluth Railroad. Theclimate in the 
season is delicious, the refreshing ozone 
from the great pine lands fills the lungs 
and gives health to the body and rest 
to the tired brain. The fishing and 
shooting are superb, and after a day with 
the rod or gun the dinner around the 
camp fire at night tastes as only such a 
meal can taste enjoyed in the woods, 
with hunger sauce to season the dishes. 
And then the sleep at night, deep, re- 
freshing, solid sleep—that sleep which in- 
voked from Sancho Panza: “God's bless- 
ing on the man who invented sleep.” 
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SPARRING. 





(PLATE 1.) 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BOXING. 


BY A. AUSTEN. 


HE undoubted popularity of boxing 

renders eulogy on the part of its 

advocates superfluous ; its utility is 
unquestioned and its advantages widely 
recognized. It is a splendid mental and 
physical exercise : mental in that it fosters 
and develops pluck, determination, cool- 
ness, nerve and evenness of temper ; phys- 
ical, in gifting its votaries with strength, ac- 
tivity, health, suppleness of limb and grace 
of bearing. There may be differences of 
opinion on the suppression of the prize 
ring, but there can be nothing but honor 
and praise for the noble art of self de- 
fense. Nobles and princes practice its 
mysteries, sovereigns smile upon it, poets 
have sung its praises, chroniclers have 
recorded its triumphs in glowing periods. 
From the rotten and ruined empire of 
prize fighting the purified and vigorous 
republic of boxing arose. The decline 
and fall of prize fighting, however, was 
not an unmixed blessing. It is an incon- 
testable fact that since its suppression 
the use of deadly weapons has become 
more common. When. men have serious 
cause for resentment they will fight, with 
their fists if it is the custom of the coun- 
try, with weapons if not. In those coun- 
tries where boxing is unknown the duel 





prevails, though the same progress of re- 
finement that ruled out biting, kicking, 
striking while down, butting, gouging, 
strangling and such-like brutalities from 
the prize ring may have reduced it to the 
farce of modern dueling in France. The 
suppression of prize fighting has made 
boxing popular; men who paid high 
prices to see a fight now box themselves ; 
the ranks of the professionals have been 
decimated, while the amateurs have mul- 
tiplied ten thousand per cent. and clubs 
and gymnasiums have sprung into vigor- 
ous life throughout the land. 

The advances made in the art have 
kept pace with its rapid strides in refine- 
ment. The ideas of the old time with re- 
gard to the concentration and application 
of force must have been very primitive, 
for attitudes seen in old cuts are most 
unfavorable for the effective use of their 
powers, and the men stand too close to 
one another to step forward when deliver- 
ing a blow. What a vast difference be- 
tween standing flat footed to strike as 
they did and springing forward with the 
blow from the toe of the rear foot and 
bracing one’s self from it to increase the 
driving power of the fist! The very prin- 
ciples of the art, also, since then have rad- 
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ically changed. The old idea wasto parry 
the blow and return it; the modern one is 
to hit your adversary as he hits at you, 
thus increasing the power of your blow 
by that amount of force expended in his 
advance. This, of course, demands much 
greater skill and nerve than the old sys- 
tem, and in the main comprises the supe- 
riority of the new over the old. 

An impression prevails among the ig- 
norant and inexperienced that the art of 
boxing consists of a series of tricks which 
enable a man to strike without being 
struck in return. This idea is as mis- 
chievous as it is childish, for there is no 
royal road to a man’s nose nor any effort 
you can make against him that he cannot 
turn against you with interest if he is 
quick enough. 

Trickery in boxing, as in everything 
else, is to be despised. In all tricks it is 
directed that if your man does this you 
do that, whereupon he does something 
else and you make your point. But sup- 
pose he does not do that something else, 
or suppose when you do this he does some 


you when and where you are best pre- 
pared to defeat him, or in making a feint 
seem a reality, or vice versa. When two 
skilled boxers meet who, are equally 
matched, each is so poised and prepared 
to take advantage of the slightest mis- 
movement or error that such mistake re- 
sults in the reception of a blow the sever- 
ity of which may invariably be measured 
by the seriousness of the mistaken effort. 
The time, therefore, that is wasted in re- 
hearsing tricks, which are generally im- 
practicable in actual contests, is better 
employed in practicing the more impor- 
tant principles of boxing. These princi- 
ples I shall now proceed to explain. It 
is impossible to do justice to the subject 
within the space at my command, there- 
fore the reader must understand that all 
my instructions and remarks are given in 
a very condensed and incomplete form. 
The illustrations, specially prepared for 
this article, represent theoretically perfect 
positions. ‘The men have been carefully 
posed to represent a combination which 
might or might not occur while boxing, 





A LEAD. OFF, 


other that? In such case you would 
have no opportunity of completing the 
series. ‘There is no such thing as trickery 
in boxing, unless it is in attacking your 
man when and where he least expects and 
is unprepared for it, or in attacking him 
with force and rapidity superior to his 
resistance, or in tempting him to attack 
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but which, being theoretical, is that which 
must be aimed at. 

The ordinary terms in boxing, with 
their explanation, are as follows : 

Break or break away.—To spring back. 

Counter hit—To hit your adversary 
with your left hand while he is in the act 
of hitting at you. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BOXING. 


Cross-counter hit—TYo hit your adver- 
sary with your right hand while he is in 
the act of hitting at you. 

Draw.—To induce your adversary to 
make an effort toward you in response to 
a feint. 

Draw back.—To draw your head or 
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corners, and when ready both advance a 
full stride with the left foot, followed by 
another with the right, at the same time 
extending the right hand. The length 
of the stride should be such that as you 
shake hands they are directly over the 
scratch. Assume that you are entering 





A COUNTER HIT, 


body out of reach of a blow without 
shifting your ground. 

Duck.—To drop your head under a 
blow. 

Feint.—To pretend to strike. 

Form.—Attitude and motion. 

Hit—A blow struck after the attack 
has been opened (with the left unless 
otherwise specified). 

Lead or lead off—To open an attack 
with the left (unless otherwise specified). 
Parry or guard.—To ward off a blow. 

Return hit—A blow struck with the 
left (unless otherwise specified) immedi 
ately after parrying, ducking, slipping, 
or otherwise evading one. 

Slip—To move your head to the right 
or left of a blow. 

Style-—System of applying the princi- 
ples of boxing. 

Time.—To strike your adversary while 
he is in the act of hitting or counter hit- 
ting. 

The best place to practice in is a space 
about twelve feet square, the centre of 
which is called the scratch. You and 
your opponent take positions at diagonal 
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on a serious contest and rather court 
than shirk it, and let your bearing con- 
vey that impression. Stand at full arm’s 
length apart, but not as if you feared 
to go closer. Drop your hands to your 
sides and draw back the right foot, bring- 
ing your heels together at an angle of 
45°, standing erect, face to face. Then 
toe the scratch, advancing to box. ‘Take 
a full stride with the left, the toe point- 
ing outward. As soon as it is firmly 
planted bring the right to the half stride. 
Close and raise the hands from the el- 
bows until the left is in a line with your 
adversary’s face, the right held across 
your chest, with the hand covering “the 
mark,” where the ribs divide—the centre 
of the lower part of the chest. (See 
Plate 1.) 

Now spar for an opening. Stand firm- 
ly, ready to attack or to resist if attacked. 
As you stand or manceuvre for an oppor- 
tunity to utilize your force, either in at- 
tack or defense, endeavor to concentrate 
as much as you can of it without con- 
straint, as if your body and legs were a 
bow which was constantly being drawn 
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and relaxed till the opportunity oc- 
curs to let go the shaft (your arm) like 
an arrow to the mark. To attack is 
called to lead off. (See Plate 2.) Go to 
the utmost extent of your reach without 
losing your balance, and be fully pre- 
pared to repeat the blow. Strike with 
the right, parry with either or duck, or 
spring back out of distance. 

To counter a man is to strike him with 
your left while he is in the act of striking 
you. (See Plate 3.) 

This requires considerable precision, 
dexterity and nerve. As your adversary 
advances to strike draw yourself up and 
dash your left at his face, as in the lead 
off, only without advancing the left foot. 
The force of your blow will be sufficient 
to stop his head, consequently him, and 
still further his attempted blow, which 
will fall harmlessly short, the brace for 
its delivery being broken by the concus- 
sion. In this particular hit you must out- 
pace or outreach your adversary. If 
your fist reaches his head with sufficient 
force, although his reach be superior to 
yours and his fist be well on the road to 
and nearly arrived at your head, yet it 
will advance no further from the instant 
he receives the check. Still reach is de- 
sirable as well as speed, and you should so 
gauge the distance that your head should 
be beyond his reach while his is within 
yours. In this manner, taking the start 
from him, you both outreach and outpace 


him, as the successful one has served the 
other in Plate 3. 

To cross counter a man is to strike him 
with your right hand while he is in the 
act of hitting at you. As he draws back 
his left to strike, do the same with your 
right, throwing your weight on your right 
foot, as if you were about to throw a mis- 
sile. -As he is in the act of striking 
drive your fist from this position over his 
left arm to his face, springing from the 
right foot and raising your right shoulder 
until it is, as nearly as you can get it, in 
a line with his face, letting his blow pass 
to the right of your head. As you take 
your spring from the right foot bring it 
sufficiently forward to admit of raising 
the shoulder, but not so close as to de- 
prive you of a good brace from it to sus- 
tain the concussion. (See Plate 4.) 

The cross counter outside is the same as 
the one just described, except that you 
avoid your adversary’s blow by drawing 
your head to the right and letting his fist 
pass to the left of your face. 

The cross counter on the body is the same 
as the cross counter, except that instead 
of raising yourself and shoulder up you 
drop until, as you deliver your right fist 
on the “mark,” your shoulder is as nearly 
as possible in a line with your fist. This 
is done by bending the left knee and slip- 
ping the right foot further back, after 
having taken the spring from it to drive 
your fist. 





A CROSSCOUNTER HIT. (PLATE 4.) 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BOXING. 


Lead or attack at the body.—Feint at your 
adversary’s head, and having drawn his 
counter at yours, change your line of at- 
tack, duck your head, advance the left 
foot, bending the knee until your shoulder 
is opposite your object, and strike him on 
the mark. As you finish this blow (and 
aii others) be well braced and prepared 
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amount of available force, and both are 
moving forward to use it, this blow is the 
most severe and crushing you can make, 
and is invariably the coup de grdéce for the 
man who receives it; hence the need of 
greater caution in using the right than the 
left hand. 

Feinting or sparring.—You endeavor to 





LEAD AT THE BODY, 


to advance and fight with either hand, to 
retreat or to do anything else necessary. 
(See Plate 5.) 

Counter the body blow.—Your opponent 
feints at your head and hits at your body. 
If he has not so far drawn your left out 
of position as to prevent your getting it 
into line and brace in time, drive your left 
at his head. 

Feint at the body, and having drawn his 
resistance or counter in that direction, 
change rapidly and hit at his head. (See 
Plate 3.) 

Upper cut.—If your man attacks you 
with his head down, particularly if he 
covers his face with his right hand, rise 
and drive your right into his face. 

Cross counter the upper cut.—Advance 
head down to hit him with your left, and 
as he drops his right to upper cut, draw 
back your head and hand and drive your 
right at his face. This will apply to any 
right-handed hit a man may make at you, 
provided you can make time and distance. 
As you are both in the most favorable po- 
sition possible for gathering the greatest 
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discover the manner and direction of your 
adversary’s resistance by pretending to 
attack, or, as boxers say, feinting him. 
Thus you may, before you really attack 
your man, feint at him an indefinite num- 
ber of times until you have drawn his act 
of resistance; then, as he is in the act of 
making it, you attack him in a different 
place, and if successful you are said to 
have timed him. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance for you to become pro- 
ficient in feinting, drawing and timing. 
You must try to make your pretense 
or feint as realistic as possible without 
letting the effort so throw you out of 
gear that it will take you as long to 
recover and make your real attack as it 
will take your adversary to recover from 
his effort. Feint in such a manner as will 
strengthen your brace and enable you to 
attack more promptly and forcibly than 
from your ordinary position in sparring, 
which should be about half way between 
aggressive and defensive. 

Guard the right.— To guard a right- 
handed blow extend the left hand toward 
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your opponent’s right shoulder and across 
the line which would be drawn from there 
to the intended destination of his blow, 
at the same time turning the palm of the 
hand outward and throwing your weight 
on the right foot and drawing your right 
hand back to the shoulder ready to re- 
turn the blow or make any other move- 
ment necessary. 

Guard the left—To parry a left-handed 
hit or lead at the head, raise and extend 
the right hand in the direction of your ad- 
versary’s left shoulder, turning the palm 
outward until it fully crosses the line of 
his blow, at the same time throwing your 
weight on your right foot and drawing 
your left hand back to the shoulder ready 
to strike back at him as soon as you have 
warded his blow to the right. Make this 
guard without effort, as if you were going 
to strike rather than to parry. Bear in 
mind that your object is to turn aside his 
blow, not to stop it. This guard, made 
higher or lower as the occasion requires, 
covers the whole of the right side of your 
head and body. If your opponent chops 
or hits round downward or inward curved 
hits, and you wish to guard the blow, do 
so by raising the hand in the direction it 
is coming with the palm upward and out- 
ward, so as to meet the blow with the heel 
of the hand, meeting his arm between his 
fist and elbow, which will hurt it more or 
less, without injuring your hand. 

Break away.—There are only two steps 
in boxing, or rather a step and a jump; 
the first is made by lengthening the stride 
with the left foot and shortening it with 
the right to advance, whether in the act of 
striking, or lengthening it with the right 
and shortening with the left to retreat. 
The second is done with more rapidity, 
particularly if your weight is on your 
right foot ; if it is not, and you want to 
jump back quickly, draw your head and 
body back until it is, bend the knee slight- 
ly, raise the left heel, point the toe and 
spring back tothe required distance from 
the toe of the right, foot. This step, jump 
or break is useful under many circum- 
stances. Nearly every attack requires a 
recovery, which may invariably be made 
more rapidly by this movement than any 
other. 

I have not given an attack with the 
right hand because I do not recommend 
opening one with it. If you feint at your 
opponent with the left and hit with the 
right, you cannot reach him unless he ad- 
vances. If he advances it is to hit you, 


and your striking with the right then 
makes it a cross counter. If in fighting, 
however, you see a good opening, by all 
means. use the right, but do not swing and 
bang it about in hopes to get it home by 
chance. Nothing is more tiring and de- 
moralizing to the boxer or advantageous 
to the opponent than that. It is also an 
invitation to him to do the same, and if 
he were lucky enough to land first the 
blow would be likely to knock you out. If 
a man “swung for me,” as the profession- 
als term it, I should consider his intention 
vicious and act accordingly. I therefore 
recommend that all aggressive and the 
majority of resistive motions be made with 
the left hand. 

It will be noticed that I have devoted 
extremely little space to the “parry.” It 
may therefore be inferred (and correctly) 
that I attach very little importance to this 
feature. The head should be educated 
to take care of itself, so as to leave the 
hands greater freedom of action for pun- 
ishing purposes. The skilled boxer avoids 
more blows by swiftly moving his head 
out of the line of fire by slipping, duck- 
ing and breaking away than he does by 
guarding. The slip, moreover, allows of 
an answering blow at the same time, which 
is an advantage over the parry, where even 
if the guard and return are made simul- 
taneously the effort in the defending arm 
must necessarily diminish the force of the 
attacking one, whereas the slip if prop- 
erly made increases the power of the re- 
ply. Of course, circumstances occur in 
which parrying is advisable, but always 
remember that the best defense is a strong 
attack. The parry and return requires 
two distinct and successive motions, the 
slip and counter only one. Another ad- 
vantage is that if you parry and success- 
fully return your adversary’s blow he is 
invariably retreating at the time, and half 
your effort is wasted, whereas if you slip 
and successfully counter the force of your 
blow is doubled by his advance. Again, 
if you parry and return he has a chance 
of countering it, which is an advantage 
to him over his first lead off. I therefore 
advise active rather than passive resist- 
ance, one rather than two motions, the 
counter and slip rather than the parry, 
deliberation rather than nervous move- 
ment. Remember that a won battle means 
effective hitting ; the most successful par- 
rying would never gain it. Parrying is a 
sign, as a rule, of weakness, timidity or ex- 
haustion. Let your first consideration be 
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“FLYCATCHER.” 


your adversary’s discomfiture, your second 
your own preservation, above all avoiding 
weak attacks and half-hearted blows. 

A good boxer will, of course, modify 
these principles in accordance with the 
requirements of the case. If your oppo- 
nent is a strong hitter and you cannot 
counter him you must retreat, duck and 
dodge until his carelessness, rashness and 
over confidence give you your opportu- 
nity. If he is a defensive fighter you can 
only subdue him by superior science and 
tactics. Feint till he ducks or slips, and 
then strike before he can recover. Tempt 
him to attack by your assumed careless- 
ness, and then counter him. Be over bold 
in all cases rather than over cautious, and 
when you strike let your determination 
be vouched for by the unwillingness with 
which your fists return from the mark 
they have reached. 

There are probably no circumstances in 
which a man’s good and bad qualities are 
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more clearly revealed than in a friendly 
boxing bout. The apparent gentleman 
often proves himself the reverse by mak- 
ing a needlessly vicious hit or taking some 
mean advantage, and then mendaciously 
saying it was accidental or uninten- 
tional. In such cases it is better to 
cut the society of the offender than to 
give way to resentment. Do nothing you 
would object to his doing, nor let any 
meanness of his tempt you to similar con- 
duct, remembering that two wrongs do 
not make a right. We must, therefore, 
be as careful in selecting our companions 
in boxing as in social intercourse. Try 
and overcome your adversary in a fair, 
manly and generous spirit, holding your- 
self above all trickery and vindictiveness. 

Finally, bear in mind that there is more 
honor among those whose opinions are 
worthy of consideration in losing like a 
gentleman than in winning like a black- 
guard. 
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CHAPTER X.—Continued. 
HE day was still 
young when Mrs. 
Herrick and Polly 
arrived at Ascot, ac- 
companied by the 
“crack” of Brox- 
more and two or 
three other horses 
which it was hoped 
would pick upa race 
or two during the 
meeting and so con- 
tribute toward pay- 
ing for their keep. 
Skelton came in to 
see them soon after they were established, 
and informed Mrs. Herrick that the bet- 
ting on the Hunt Cup was already fast 
and furious. 

“It was very heavy, I’m told, in London, 
both this morning and this afternoon, and 





when the meeting begins to-morrow and 
the ring is formed there will doubtless be 
a great many of them backed. At present, 


I can only tell you that Lord Nelson is the 


favorite, and a very strong favorite, too. 
They took four to one about him this af- 
ternoon in town, and the clever people 
tell me they will take half the price be- 
fore the flag falls on Wednesday after- 
noon.” 

“Well,” said Polly, “I can only say our 
horse has got here all right, and we think 
it’ll take the best they’ve got to beat him, 
don’t we, mother?” 

“The horse is all right,” replied that 
lady, a little grimly and somewhat with the 
air of one who says, “ There is no mcre to 
be done, the issue is in the hands of Provi- 
dence now.” The good lady might well 
look a little grave, for though not wont 
to be nervous about her money when she 
did back her horses, yet this was a more 





serious business than she had ever en- 
gaged in before. 

“1 suppose Lysons is here,” 
length. 

“Yes,” replied Tom, “he came up with 
all the rest of us from Newmarket this 
afternoon. Well, I must be off. You'll 
be on the Heath early to-morrow morning, 
Mrs. Herrick, no doubt.” 

“Yes,” she replied ; “ you’re sure to see 
Flycatcher and myself.” 

The jockey nodded. 

“ How very unlike himself Tom is to- 
day,” said Polly, as Skelton left the room. 

“Yes,” rejoined her mother, “he’s a 
thorough good fellow, and he is more 
worried on my account than I am myself. 
You understand that I mean giving up 
Broxmore as soon as I can after this 
meeting, whatever happens. It is no use, 
I can’t get a living out of the stables; 
year after year I find myself dipping into 
my little capital. This race means a lot 
to us, Polly. If Flycatcher wins we shall 
get out of Broxmore comfortably. I shall 
have a snug little income for my old age, 
and I’m beginning to feel I’m not so 
young as I was.” 

“Don’t speak like that, mother,” said 
the girl; “I’m sure you’re as strong and 
young as ever you were.” 

“And there'll be a nice little nest egg 
to come to you after I’m gone,” continued 
Mrs. Herrick without noticing her daugh- 
ter’s interruption; “but if it goes the 
other way we shan’t have much left when 
everything is wound up, and I don’t quite 
know what I can turn my hand to. A 
small dairy farm is the only thing I can 
think of, and that sounds poor work for 
a woman who has been at the head of a 
good-sized racing establishment. We'd 
a good many more horses when you were 
a child, Polly,” and Mrs. Herrick fondly 
stroked her daughter's head. 

“Ves,” rejoined the girl, as she re- 
turned her mother’s caress, “I can recol- 
lect in father’s time we had four times as 
many horses as we have now.” 

‘Yes, our customers have left us,” an- 
swered the widow; “it's no use going on 
with a business that don’t pay. ‘om 
quite agrees with me; better to stop 
while there’s some little left. But there, 
ring the bell, child, and let’s have supper. 
Put the whole thing out of your head for 
at least forty-eight hours ; you ought to 
enjoy your first Ascot. Dear me, I was 
wild with delight the first time your father 


brought me here.” 


she said, at 
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Not quite the reminiscence this to in- 
augurate a cheerful evening, and though 
the eventful contest was not to take place 
until the day after the morrow, yet I think 
the two women spent that night more 
after the manner of the Normans before 
the battle of Hastings than after the 
jubilant fashion that history attributes to 
the English on that occasion. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE ROYAL HUNT CUP. 


Ascot! What vivid recollections the 
word calls up for most of us! Reminis- 
cences of fun, frolic, sunshine and success, 
memories of wet, gloom and _ disaster. 
Gayest of all race meetings, held just at 
the period when the season is at its best 
and brightest—before people have got ut- 
terly bored at seeing each other, before 
the strain on our resources has become 
painful, and offering that sanguine possi- 
bility of refilling our deplenished purses 
which, alas, is not always realized. We, 
whose recollections carry us back—ah, 
well, never mind how many years !—mark 
a considerable change in the Royal Meet- 
ing. It always looked disdainfully down 
upon the revel of Epsom, but now it has 
grown so extremely decorous that a hat 
thrown up in the air over a good thing 
successfully brought off would cause the 
raising of eye glasses all through the 
stands to contempiate the monster so un- 
able to control his feelings. True, we 
lunch more sumptuously in these days. 
We are no longer content with a plate 
upon our knees and an_ inconvenient 
scarcity of tumblers, but it may be doubt- 
ed whether there is as much fun and go 
over these elaborately-spread boards as 
there was wont to be in the olden time. 
Where are the gypsies, where is the stone 
breaker, where is the girl with the harp, 
who used to reap as rich a harvest with 
her songs in the Winchester mess room 
after dinner as she had during the day on 
the Heath? Where is the saucy warbler 
of “The Flying Trapeze,” and where, oh 
where, are the “Two Obadiahs?” That 
old Obadiah, with his mendacious tips, 
which his young partner so persistently 
demanded in song. Gone, gone, at all 
events from the vicinity of the Grand 
Stand, the inclosure, the drags and that 
part of the course frequented by the 
votaries of fashion. Still each year the 
crowd grows larger, and if the betting is 
not, as a rule, quite so heavy as in the 
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days of yore, it is quite sufficient for all 
practical purposes. Ruin or the possi- 
bility of fortune is as much at man’s dis- 
cretion on Ascot Heath as ever it was. 

Mr. Bygrove passed a very disturbed 
night. Flycatcher and his fortunes were 
perpetually present to his fevered fancy. 
He tossed and tumbled in his bed and 
vowed again and again never more to 
indulge in racing speculation. At last, 
abandoning all hope of repose, Mr. By- 
grove rose, dressed himself, and made 
appearance downstairs at an hour 
that would certainly have attracted atten- 
tion at any other abode than a hotel, 
where the ways or wants of humanity 
cause surprise in nobody. In due course, 
Charlie, who was habitually an early man, 
made his appearance, and very shortly 
after Miss Bygrove tripped into the 
coffee room in a costume which her cousin 
pronounced “the snappiest of the sea- 
and the unmistakable admiration 
in his eyes emphasized the compliment. 

Ellen was in the wildest spirits ; start- 
ing on a day’s pleasure, on a gorgeous 
June morning, conscious of looking her 
best, and with her lover by her side, she 
was not likely to be otherwise, and 
Charlie thought he had never seen his 
cousin so attractive. 

Waterloo was reached in good time, 
and on arrival at Ascot Charlie piloted 
them to their box, and then told his un- 
cle that he must be off into the ring, to 
see what was doing. As he crossed the 
lawn toward Tattersall’s inclosure he 
met his friend Benson, who was occu- 
pied in critically studying the occupants 
of the boxes of the grand stand through 
his race glass. 

“How are you, old fellow,” said that 
gentleman. “Just down from town, I 
suppose? I saw you come into your box, 
you lucky dog, and can only say that 
there are plenty of Johnnies here who 
would give their eyes to change Ascot 
duty with you to-day. That’s an uncom- 
mon pretty girl who was with you, and 
as for dress, why her’s is about as ‘tony’ 
as they make ’em.” 

Mr. Benson was a rapid young gentle- 
man, whose speech was generally gar- 
nished with a good deal of slang. 

“She is my cousin, Miss Bygrove,”’ re- 
plied Charlie; “I must tell her the com- 
pliment you’ve paid her dress. She’ll 
appreciate it when translated. What’s 
doing this morning, or have you only just 
arrived ?” 
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“No, I and two other Johnnies are 
staying at Bracknell; we drove over 
early to watch the latest moves in the 
market. The favorite’s strong as brandy ; 
quite paralyzes the betting; it’s ten to 
one bar one, and any price you like about 
some of them. Of course, there’s a good 
many backed a bit, but, except Lord Nel- 
son, I can’t make out that anything’s 
backed in earnest.” 

“What’s Flycatcher’s price ?” 

“Oh, he’s gone back. I don’t know 
exactly, but I dare say you might get 
fourteen or fifteen to one. By the way, 
do you know who’s in the next box to 
yours?” 

“No,” replied Charlie, “she’s a reso- 
lute-looking old lady whoever she is, and 
that’s rather a pretty black-eyed girl with 
her.” 

“That’s Mrs. Herrick, the owner and 
trainer of Flycatcher.” 

“I'd give a good deal to know what 
she thinks of his chance,” replied Charlie. 

“Why,” exclaimed Benson, “ you don’t 
mean to say you fancy that one ?” 

“Well, I've backed it a bit,” said the 
other. ; 

“The devil you have! And here have 
I been and dumped down a couple more 
hundred on Lord Nelson this morning. I 
say, I must go and see about this.” 

“T’'ll go with you,” said Trayton, quietly. 

“All right. Going to put a bit more 
on?” 

“IT think so,” was the reply, “unless we 
hear something I don’t like.” 

Benson was very inquisitive as to what 
had led Charlie to back this horse, and 
then Charlie explained to him the grounds 
which had induced him to think Fly- 
catcher might have a great chance. 

Benson listened attentively, and then 
remarked, “ Cleverly thought out, Master 
Charlie. If we hear a good account of 
him I shall have a little on myself ; just 
enough to save my Lord Nelson money. 
Now, a man who can tell us what the 
colt’s chance is if he likes—but I don’t 
know whether he will—is Tom Skelton.” 

“Ah!” said Charlie, musingly. “If he 
speaks we can trust him, but he won’t. 
I got hold of him yesterday, and all he 
would say was that it was very well and 
expected to run ditto, which is no more 
than ordinary rumor has told us.” 

The pair made their way into Tatter- 
sall’s inclosure. They then wandered 
round to the paddock in search of Tom 
Skelton, thinking that the jockey might be 
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more outspoken at the last moment. They 
succeeded in finding him near the door of 
the weighing room. The well-known black 
and orange hoops of Sir Ralph Shuld- 
ham were visible beneath his light over- 
coat, and the gravity of Tom’s face was 
that of a man overcome with the respon- 
sibilities of his position. He declined to 
give any opinion as to what the upshot 
of the Cup might be, and it was seldom 
that the jockey was found so taciturn as 
he was at present. A light-hearted man 
usually, he was rather noted for having 
a jest or light bit of chaff to throw at 
everyone he met ; but at the present mo- 
ment Tom Skelton was praying that 
either Lord Nelson or Flycatcher might 
be well beat a hundred yards from the 
winning post—anything sooner than that 
he should be called upon to take part in 
the final struggle against Mrs. Herrick’s 
colt. 

“Well, we didn’t get much out of him,” 
remarked Benson, as they made their way 
back to the lawn. “I never saw Tom 
Skelton so grumpy as he is this morning.” 

“No,” replied Charlie, laughing. ‘He 
looks as if he were about to ride a hope- 
less outsider instead of a hot favorite. 
As far as I am concerned, there’s nothing 
left but to go and see it.” 

“Ah! there go the numbers for the 
first race,” rejoined Benson. “I’m off to 
see if I can’t doa bit of good over this. 
Come over to our carriage if you’ve time 
after the Hunt Cup.” 

Charlie nodded, and then made his way 
to Mr. Bygrove’s box. There, penciled 
on the back of his card, he showed Mr. 
Bygrove the last bet he had taken for him. 

“ That concludes my commission, Uncle 
Robert,” he exclaimed gaily, “and now 
there is nothing more to do but watch the 
results.” 

“ Just so, quite so,” nervously ejaculat- 
ed the manufacturer, and glancing for the 
fiftieth time at his card to see what time 
the race was set for. 

“Come here, Charlie,’”’ cried Miss By- 
grove. “You're behaving abominably. 
I’ve nobody to tell me who’s who, or to 
take me for a turn on the lawn, or any- 
thing. First of all, explain, sir, what is 
this mysterious confederacy between you 
and papa. I want to know what it is that 
we are backing. I must have my first bet 
on the race, remember.” 

“That’s easily settled. I think, uncle, 
we may safely say she is backing Fly- 
catcher?” 


Mr. Bygrove nodded assent, but with 
so ghastly a smile that his daughter 
could not help whispering to her cousin 
that she was afraid her father was very 
unwell. 

Charlie, who had speedily penetrated 
the truth of his uncle’s malady, reassured 
her on this point, and then commenced 
to point out some of the notabilities who 
were walking up and down on the lawn 
below. 

In the adjoining box Polly Herrick was 
rapidly getting almost as nervous as the 
manufacturer. She had thoroughly en- 
joyed her Tuesday, had won two or three 
small bets which Tom Skelton had made 
for her, and, in short, had passed an after- 
noon of perfect bliss. 

The two preliminary races are over, 
and now the long array of numbers for 
the Royal Hunt Club are hoisted on the 
board. 

“Six and twenty runners,” observes 
Charlie, as he duly ticks them off with a 
pencil on his card. ‘ Now, Nellie, there’s 
plenty of time as yet; we’ve got to see 
them all pace past the stand and then 
come down again in their preliminary 
canters. Sky-blue jacket and white cap 
are Flycatcher’s colors, and remember 
that is the horse in which we are inter- 
ested. See, here comes the first of them,” 
and as he spoke the two or three leaders 
of the flying squadron rade their appear- 
ance and paced soberly past the stand. 
Another and yet another, and the cry is 
“ Still they come! ” 

“There goes our horse,” cries Charlie, 
as he points to a great slashing bay colt, 
with a small white star on his forehead, 
that is carrying Mrs. Herrick’s well-known 
banner. “He looks thoroughly fit, as 
far as I can judge from here,” he con- 
tinued. “If we're beat, uncle, it won’t 
be for want of condition.” 

The preliminary canters are all over, 
the competitors have gone down to the 
post and are no longer in sight. 

Nellie glances at her father for a mo- 
ment, and notes with dismay how the 
hand that holds his field glass trembles. 
The supreme moment of tension has just 
begun. And if the manufacturer is shak- 
ing from head to foot with excitement, 
Polly Herrick, in the adjoining box, is in 
little better plight. 

Clang goes the bell, only to be drowned 
almost immediately in the wild cry from 
a thousand throats of “ They’re off !’’ An- 
other minute, and like a flying tulip bed 
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the field for the Royal Hunt Cup sweeps 
across the summit of the rise and comes 
thundering along in full sight of the 
crowded stands. Two horses have al- 
ready singled themselves out and come 
racing along together. Both Charlie and 
his cousin recognize the sky-blue jacket 
and white cap on oneof them. The issue 
apparently lies between these two, al- 
though there are four or five more who 
are following close upon their heels. As 
they come opposite the stand Flycatcher’s 
most dangerous opponent gives way, and 
a shout comes from the ring that “ Fly- 
catcher wins.” When suddenly, like a 
meteor, dangerous Skelton shoots from 
the little group behind the leaders, and 
in a couple of seconds young Lysons be- 
comes conscious that the wasp-like jacket 
is at his quarters, and a second glance 
shows him that Tom Skelton is riding his 
horse in earnest. They have not much 
farther to go. He has half a length the 
best of it; and, sitting down, young Ly- 
sons drives his horse all he knows. It is 
a ding-dong finish, but inch by inch Skel- 
ton creeps up to his opponent. Only two 
strides from home now, and up goes the 
great horseman’s whip hand, only to fall 
again, as if half paralyzed. Another in- 
stant and the horses have passed the 
post, locked together, and the vast crowd 
holds its breath and strains its eyes at the 
telegraph post, for no one can tell which has 
won. A few moments of intense suspense, 
during which Mr. Bygrove hardly breathes, 
and then up goes the number ; and Charlie 
exclaims: “All right! Flycatcher, by 
jove!” The glasses fall from the manu- 
facturer’s nerveless fingers, and he drops 
into his chair with a gasp of relief, and 
unable to speak ; while at the same time, 
from the next box, comes a cry and slight 
thud, as Polly Herrick falls from her chair 
in a dead faint. 


Cuarten Xt. 
WEIGHING IN. 


“Time for luncheon, Uncle Robert, I 
daresay you'll be glad of a glass of wine,” 
and Charlie opened the door of the box 
to call in the myrmidon who had charge 
of it to open their luncheon basket. As 
he did so, the door of the adjoining box 
also opened, and its occupant, looking out, 
cried hurriedly : “I beg your pardon, sir, 
but can you get mea little brandy? My 
daughter has fainted, and I cannot leave 
her.” 

“You shall have it in a moment,” sre- 
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plied Charlie, and dashing back into his 
own compartment herushed at the hamper 
for the spirit flask, which he had put in 
with a shrewd idea that the same contin- 
gency might befall Mr. Bygrove, as in- 
deed it nearly had. 

“The young woman next door has 
fainted, Nell; she has only her mother 
with her. You might do a good-natured 
thing and lend a hand, more especially as 
it’s Miss Herrick, and we’ve won a lot of 
money over her mother’s horse.” 

“Of course I will,” said Miss Bygrove, 
jumping up, “ and luckily I’m armed with 
a bottle of strong smelling salts, which 
they most likely haven’t got. 

Water sprinkled on her face, a little 
dashed with brandy put to her lips, and 
Miss Bygrove’s strong smelling salts 
speedily brought Polly round again. 

“ Thanks, very much,” said Mrs. Her- 
rick, apologetically to her visitor. “You 
see, it’s her first race, and she knew I had 
a good bit of money on it ; a good deal, 
that is, for us, else she is not given to being 
so foolish. There, sit up, child, you’re all 
right now and able to thank this lady for 
yourself.” 

“Your first race!” exclaimed Miss By- 
grove; “so it is mine, and my father also 
has won a lot of money over your horse. 
Mrs. Herrick, I must congratulate you on 
your triumph. I don’t know anything 
about racing, but I’m told the Hunt Cup 
is a great race to win.” 

“A very great one to me this time,” re- 
plied the lessee of the Broxmore stables, 
with a faint smile. 

“Thank you very much,” said Polly, in 
open-eyed admiration of Miss Bygrove’s 
face and toilet. “Would you mind tell- 
ing me your name?” 

“Nellie Bygrove,” replied the girl; 
“and now I must go; pray send into our 
box if you want anything more; good 
bye,” and having shaken hands, Miss By- 
grove returned to her own box. 

Mr. Bygrove had recovered himself 
considerably during his daughter’s ab- 
sence, and turning to his nephew said, in 
a voice which still had a slight nervous 
tremor in it, “Charlie, my boy, you have 
pulled me through the biggest crisis of 
my life; don’t think I'll forget it. If 
you want £1,000 to extend your busi- 
ness you are welcome to it. As soon as 
I am comfortably round the corner you 
can have another, or, for the matter of 
that, two,.if you want it.” 

“Uncle Robert,” was the reply, “I told 
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you if I was successful I should expect a 
commission on your winnings, and I do. 
You shall give me Nellie as soon as I 
have a nest to take her to, and, thank 
heaven, I can say that will be ready for 
her before six months are over her 
head.” 

Mr. Bygrove’s sole reply was a nod 
and a warm pressure of his nephew’s 
hand. He perhaps might have said more, 
but he had still not quite got over the 
excitement caused by the race, and, more- 
over, the entrance of the young lady who 
had been so unceremoniously disposed of 
cut short further conversation. 

“Come along, Nellie,” said her cousin, 
gaily. ‘You haven’t had a turn on the 
lawn yet,” and Miss Bygrove willingly 
assenting, the pair left the manufacturer 
to enjoy his lunch and meditate quietly 
on his escape from his difficulties. 

Nellie was in the highest spirits; she 
wanted all the notabilities pointed out to 
her, and there are always plenty of those 
to be found on the lawn at Ascot. Then 
she wanted to know all about the Her- 
ricks; and as far as Charlie knew their 
history he recounted it. But he knew 
nothing of the romance that had been 
enacted before his eyes that day. He did 
not know that Mrs. Herrick was in like 
plight to his uncle; that that race meant 
ruin to her, and that Tom Skelton was 
cut to the heart at being called upon to 
do his best to beat his benefactress. 

Suddenly, a gentleman, raising his hat, 
stopped Charlie, and said: “A great in- 
spiration of yours, old boy; thanks to you, 
I’ve had a very fair race, instead of a 
very bad one. It was a deuce of a squeak 
between them. Flycatcher, a short head, 
was the judge’s verdict.” 

“ Let me introduce you to my cousin, 
Miss Bygrove,” said Charlie. ‘“ Her first 
appearance on any race course.” 

“Well, Miss Bygrove,” returned Ben- 
son, as he once more raised his hat, “if 
you go racing all your life you'll never 
see a more magnificent finish than you 
saw to-day. Skelton’s rush was superb— 
beautifully timed; another two strides 
and I fancy he’d have won. And there 
are people here who say that he ought to 
have done so. They always do say so if 
it’s a close thing between the first two.” 

“From our box it was impossible to 
tell,” rejoined Charlie. 
relief to see the right number go up.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Benson, “ Trayton for 
once, Miss Bygrove, has succeeded in 
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spoiling the Egyptians, and I only hope, 
like myself, he instigated you to join in 
the plundering,” and with a low bow Ben- 
son disappeared in the throng. 

“ Charlie,” cried the girl, laughing, “ you 
seem to have turned philanthropist, and 
to have dedicated your great natural 
abilities to the making of people’s for- 
tunes all round. May I ask, sir, what 
you have done for yourself on this oc- 
casion ?”’ 

“ One hundred pounds,” replied Charlie. 
“A bangle for you, Nell. We'll go and 
choose it to-morrow. And now come up 
and see the next race—and, by the way, 
I don’t believe you’ve had any lunch; at 
all events, I am conscious of an exposi- 
tion of hunger.” So the pair once more 
rejoined Mr. Bygrove; but, strange to 
say, the remainder of the day’s racing 
had no further interest for the occupants 
of that box, and it is doubtful whether 
on returning to town any of them could 
have named a winner after the decision 
of the Hunt Cup. 

So close had been that finish that neith- 
er of the two jockeys as they passed the 
post knew which had won, and it was not 
till they had pulled up, had turned round 
and were on their way back to “ weigh in” 
that Flycatcher’s number showed them 
what had been the result. A thrill of 
satisfaction ran through their breasts, 
through that of young Lysons on account 
of his hardly-achieved victory, through that 
of Skelton on seeing the announcement of 
his defeat, and yet the latter was hardly 
satisfied with himself; he had honestly 
done his best to win, but for all that he 
had hardly done his employer justice. 
Sir Ralph was in the weighing room, and 
as Skelton got out of the scale, he said as 
cheerily as if the race had not cost him a 
sixpence: “ Well, ‘Tom, you were just done; 
the old horse is thoroughly game. I think 
a couple of rib-binders in the last two or 
three strides might have just reversed 
matters ; you did raise your whip, but you 
seemed to change your mind.” 

‘Come outside, Sir Ralph,” and the 
two walked out into the little paddock in 
front of the weighing house. 

“ Now, Sir Ralph,” said the jockey, “I 
honestly did my best to win, but I must 
own I rode a bad race for you. Whether 
it would have altered things or not I can’t 
say, but in my own judgment I ought to 
have used the whip as you suggest. Now, 
I'll tell you how it was. You know all 
Mrs. Herrick has been to me; how she 
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was a mother to me when I was ’pren- 
ticed, a miserable little orphan, to her 
husband ; how between them they taught 
me to ride; how they made me; how, in 
short, I owe every shilling I have in the 
world and my present position to them. 
Well, things have been going badly with 
Mrs. Herrick. She had every mag she 
could lay her hands on on Flycatcher, and 
his being beat meant herruin. I took up 
my whip, as you saw, and when all that 
shot through my brain my arm felt paral- 
yzed. Icouldn’t do it, and that’s the hon- 
est truth, Sir Ralph.” 

<1) n!” exclaimed the baronet, “ do 
you know I’ve dropped £3,000 over this 
race?’”’ And, pausing a moment, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, “I don’t blame you! 
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By heavens! in your place, I should have 
done the same myself !”’ 
* * * * * 

Three months afterward most of the 
papers contained the following brief an- 
nouncement : 

“ At Broxmore, on the —th instant, 
Thomas Skelton, of Newmarket, to Mary, 
only child of the late Mr. Herrick, train- 
er”— and the most magnificent of the 
bride’s many wedding presents came from 
Mr. Bygrove, of Dullerton. 

Polly often laughs and says Tom’s pre- 
sentiment proved true, and that he came 
to terrible grief in that Ascot week, but 
the jockey’s smile in reply shows that he 
is by no means bowed down by what hap- 
pened to him on that occasion. 


END, 
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On the smooth pebbly beach, 
Far, far from the reach 
Of human trifling and toiling, 
I sit once more 
And list to the roar 
Of the wild waves’ tossing and boiling. 


And daily I win 
When the tide comes in 
Fresh pictures for memory’s wall, 
Or a stray bit of thought, 
From the white spray caught 
As it tumbles adown to its fall. 


And each new day, 
The breeze bears away 
Some lingering grief or pain, 
As I sit on the rocks, 
And list to the shocks, 
Of the sad sea’s wild refrain. 


Or wander far o’er 
The wave-washed shore 
In search of frail little mosses, 
Which borne on its breast 
From deep gardens of rest, 
Old Ocean upheaves and tosses. 
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Or gather from the sana 
Of the shining strand, 
Bright pebbles of brown and gold, 
Worn by the waves, 
Tossed from their graves 
From far depths lone and cold. 


Now a ship’s far sail 

Looms white and pale 
O’er the horizon's rim, 

Like white wings of dove 

Flung far from above, 
Shadowy, soft and dim! 


And the sea sobs on 
Through the rose-tinted morn 
And all the sweet hours of the day ; 
Through the gray twilight 
And the shadows of night, 
Still it tosses its soft white spray. 


And I linger and seem 
As one ina dream, 
While the seagulls soar and skim ; 
And my heart fills with song, 
As the days glide along 
To the chant of the wild sea’s hymn! 
Lisa A. FLETCHER. 

















OR twelve years I had 
been a reporter on the 
Parkville Daily Gazette, 
and in all that time I 
had never taken or even 
asked for a vacation. It is true that there 
had been a vacation of three weeks due 
me every summer, but some unfortunate 
combination of circumstances had always 
arisen to cheat me out of it. The other 
reporters always took their vacations reg- 
ularly enough ; I was not so fortunate. 
Once the Rasseltown riots broke out on 
the very eve of our departure for the 
Adirondacks, and of course every man on 
the force had all he could attend to, as 
the eyes of the whole country were for a 
while fixed on Parkville and its manufac- 
turing: suburb, Rasseltown. Once it was 
a five-million-dollar fire, and again it was 
an unexpected turn in a gubernatorial 
campaign that brought the tug of war at 
our very doors, and so on through the 
whole category of unforeseen incidents, or 
accidents I called them, that go to make 
the life of a reporter the uncertain quan- 
tity that it is. Although the head editor 
never seemed very reluctant in asking me 
to postpone my vacation as fast as differ- 
ent emergencies would rise, the fact that 
he never postponed it to any definite 
time or thought of the delayed vacation 
after he had once set it aside made it 
very embarrassing for me. As fast as 
one man’s time was up another man was 
off, and so on all through the summer. 
For two reporters to leave at once was an 
improbability that my acquaintance with 
the austere habits and methods of the 
head editor led me to set down as an im- 
possibility. : 

It was on the fifth anniversary of our 
marriage that my wife, remembering how 
we had been cheated out of our vacation 
the summer before by the untimely de- 
velopment of a Parkville church scandal 
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of national notoriety, arose to the emer- 
gencies of the occasion and insisted on 
my demanding my twelve three’- weeks’ 
vacation all in one lot, and that we take 
a tandem tour of England. ‘Twelve times 
three would give us thirty-six weeks, or 
nine months, to say nothing of the interest 
really due; that would be eight and nine- 
tenths days more, figuring it compound 
at 6 per cent. Nine months and nine 
days was ample time in which to make a 
foreign tour, and a tandem ride through 
England struck me as being a remark- 
ably brilliant thought on my wife’s part. 

We had ridden a tandem tricycle for a 
little over a year, and ever since we had 
first mounted it and taken a little run 
around town we had always yearned for 
a longer ride the next time. So it was 
our rides had extended out farther and 
farther over the beautiful roads around 
Parkville till we had thoroughly investi- 
gated every nook and corner within a 
radius of fifty miles, we both in the mean- 
time becoming quite enthusiastic and, I 
may say, expert tricyclers. It is perfectly 
natural, then, that my wife’s suggestion 
struck me as being a most happy one, 
and I hastened to overcome my native 
timidity, as I had often had occasion to 
do since joining the ranks of the report- 
ers, and began to frame a letter to the 
head editor containing my request for a 
vacation of nine months, eight and nine- 
tenths days. 

This was early in April. So early that 
the exact date of the letter was April 1. 
This fact, together with the extremely 
singular nature of the request that fol- 
lowed, caused my superior to look at it 
as an April fool joke of a most novel 
character, which supposed usurpation on 
my part of the duties of the “funny 
editor” was not relished by our methodi- 
cal head, and it was this fact that led to 
my being called up before him person- 
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OUR HOME-MADE TRIP TO ENGLAND. 


ally. 
ward she said that it was probably the most 
fortunate thing that could have happened, 
tor if the head editor had replied by let- 
ter he would likely have refused to grant 


When I told my wife about it after- 


the entire request. As it was, on my ex- 
plaining to him the complete seriousness 
of my demand and rehearsing again the 
fact of twelve years of vacationless work, 
he admitted the justness of my claim and 
said I could take a leave of absence for 
nine months, beginning with July 1, pro- 
viding I could find a proper man to 
take my place during my absence. The 
matter of interest on the delayed time he 
was not prepared to grant, as such a thing 
was, he said, utterly unheard of. So I 
did not press the question, notwithstand- 
ing my wife and I both decided it only 
a fair, businesslike way of settling the 
matter. 

My letter to the head editor was dated 
April 1. Our request was granted April 
4. This left us four months less four 
days in which to get ready for our novel 
trip, which was little enough time indeed, 
so my wife said. With my twelve years’ 
service as a reporter at a fair salary and 
my wife’s economical habits, we had man- 
aged to put in bank quite a neat little sum 
for just such an occasion as this, and 
now that the chance had arrived we de- 
termined to make our money go as far 
as it would and get all the enjoyment out 
of it that was possible. ‘‘We won’t pay 
out a dollar,” said my wife, “ but what we 
shall get some pleasure out of it ; and 
there won’t be any pleasure that a dollar 
will buy but what we’ll have it.” 

Tricycle riding we both decided was 
ever so much cheaper than railroad travel- 
ing, and the fun to be gotten out of the 
two were not to be compared by any 
right-minded person. It is strange how 
soon a person will forget a long period of 
drudgery as soon as the prospect fora 
change comes, make the change as short 
as you will. Not only that, but we both 
decided we would be willing to come 
back and spend twelve years more of 
commonplace, if we could only have three 
months’ repetition of the delightful nov- 
elty we were confident was in store for 
us. 

The ill luck, however, that had attended 
my twelve previous proposed vacations 
did not desert me on this my thirteenth, 
and unlucky thirteen was the unluckiest 
of them all. On the morning of the third 
day before our departure the Parkville 
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Savings Bank and Fidelity Company 
opened business with closed doors. The 


Parkville Savings Bank and Fidelity Com- 
pany. held all our savings. The blow was 
a heavy one to me. I hastened home to 
tell my wife. I feared she would be ut- 
terly overcome by the misfortune. 

“Anyway, we have the tandem and the 
vacation left,” said she, “and if we can’t 
go to England, there’s plenty of places 
we can go to.” I felt relieved. ‘There 
was no denying the truth of this remark. 
“How fortunate,” she continued, “you 
did not buy our passage tickets yesterday, 
as we proposed doing.” 

The evening of the day of the bank 
failure my wife met me on my return 
home with more than her usual animation. 
I at once scented something in the air, 
but thought best to wait tillshe got ready 
to tell me, rather than ask her what was 
up. It came when we sat down to supper. 

“Dearest,” she said, “you remember 
what Emerson says about the imagina- 
tion? I have been reading up, and I 
believe that by a judicious use of the 
imagination we can take our English 
tour right here at home and enjoy it just 
as much as if we were in England. I am 
sure you have enough imagination, my 
dear, if you would only think so, and I 
try to think that I have.” 

At first I was tempted to laugh. Then 
I saw how earnest my wife was in the 
matter, and how disappointed she would 
be if I didn’t fall in with the plan. Be- 
sides, I could really see no harm in hu- 
moring the idea, as my wife’s ideas gen- 
erally turned out good ones. All this ran 
through my mind before I said a word. 
When I opened my mouth it was to con- 
sent. 

“And you must keep the diary the 
same as we set out to do; that will 
heighten the illusion. How much more 
delightful it will seem riding down the 
old Parkville turnpike if we only imagine 
we are scorching to Ripley !” 

* * * * * 

On the afternoon of July 6 we arrived 
at a little cross-road settlement, hot and 
dusty. It was our sixth day out and we 
were only ninety miles from home. We 
had conscientiously followed the plan we 
had set out to follow, and strange as it 
may seem it was a complete success. It 
was much more interesting and romantic 
to wheel at nightfall into Leominster or 
Biggleswade and stop at the best tavern 
in the place than it would have been to 
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xibbs’ Corners and 
At 


ride into Jimtown or 
put up at the only “hotel”’ in town. 
one place where we had to ford a creek, 
and my wife sat with her feet under her 
on the saddle while I pedaled wet legged 
across, it was the greatest fun in the 


world, all because the stream was the 
Avon and not Wriggles Run. 

All this was very interesting and recre- 
ative, and, knowing that my wife enjoyed 
it hugely, I really believe I could have en- 
joyed it, too, if it hadn’t been for that con- 
founded diary I was obliged to carry and 
post up every evening after supper. While 
my imagination was sufficient to call Jim- 
town Leominster, or Gibbs’ Corners Big- 
gleswade with hot breath, when it came 
to putting the same down in cold black 
and white it took on an air of prevarica- 
tion that I did not like. Nevertheless, as 
my wife insisted upon 
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Mills was entitled to receive attention in 
proportion to his travel-stained and gen- 
erally wind - blown condition, then this 
man surely deserved all the attention that 
was lavished upon him. A strange mix- 
ture of mud and dust covered him from 
head to foot. His bare arms and ankles 
were black from the sun, and his left arm 
was bleeding from a probable fall. With 
a quick, sharp voice he ordered someone 
to brush off his clothes, someone to tie up 
his arm and someone else to take charge 
of his wheel. Then he went in and up- 
stairs. Later in the evening I was seated 
again on the porch enjoying an after- 
supper cigar when a man walked leisurely 
out and took a chair alongside me. 

“Nice country this we're traveling 
through?” he said, and as soon as he spoke 
I recognized him as the dusty stranger 





it, and as she always 
personally superintend- 
ed the transcribing of 
my notes, I saw the use- 
lessness of objecting. 
“Who, besidés our- 
selves, will ever see 
them?” thought I. ; 

For some inexplicable 





reason my wife’s sched- 
ule, previously arranged, 


failed to correspond with our actual riding . 


distances. Stretch our imagination as we 
would, we could not stretch our riding dis- 
tance to anything like the figures laid out. 

“ We will have no trouble hereafter,” 
said my wife, “as I have allowed much 
less distance each day after the first week, 
supposing we would then be more tired, 
when really I feel more like riding now 
than I did at first. Besides,” she went on, 
“ we can ride to-morrow, which is Sunday, 
and so save some distance on each of the 
other days, as I have allowed no time at 
all on Sunday in our schedule.” 

As we rode up to the store and board- 
ing house at Dobbs’ Mills on the evening 
of the sixth day we were, as usual, the 
centre of alleyes. It was not till we had 
retired to our rooms that we could help 
feeling but what we were some kind of 
“freaks.” When I returned to the front 
porch some half hour after I found the 
town had a later attraction than myself, 
and that I was nowhere. In the centre of 
a little crowd in front of the hotel I saw 
the newcomer. He was a cycler, too, so 
it was but natural he should attract my 
attention quickly. Ifastranger at Dobbs’ 
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‘* BOTH THESE THINGS BOTHERED ME,” 


who had lately arrived by bicycle. He 
was considerably cleaner than when I saw 
him last, and the jacket he now wore com- 
pleted the disguise. 

After I had said “yes,” he said, “We 
notice those things more than other trav- 
elers, I suppose.” 

I didn’t exactly fancy that collective 
“we,” but as there was really nothing in 
his bearing or remarks to take offense at, 
I gave him another “yes.” 

“We professionals,” he went on, “have 
such a tough time generally that when 
we strike a road like this here I call it 
asnap.” Then, as if it had escaped his 
memory all along, he jerked out, “ Who 
you riding for?” 
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““THE TOWN HAD A LATER ATTRACTION,” 


I told him if he had asked me what I 
was riding for I would say for my pleas- 
ure and health, but as for whom I rode, I 
rode for no one except myself and possi- 
bly my wife. 

He gave a slight whistle and went on 
with what I thought an unnecessary em- 
phasis on the “I:” ‘Well, 7 am a pro- 
fessional record breaker. It’s nothing to 
be ashamed of, though some people in the 
same line of business don’t want to have 
it talked about. ‘These ‘makers’ ama- 
teurs’ and ‘amateur records’ make me 
sick.” My curiosity was now aroused, 
and I asked him to tell me exactly what 
was a professional record breaker and a 
maker’s amateur and an amateur record. 

He looked me all over from head to 
foot, then he said: 

“A professional record breaker is a 
man who makes a record for a given dis- 
tance. That is, he puts in the best time 
ever made for that particular distance, 
and when he does that he gets his pay 
and waits for some man from some rival 
concern to do a little better. Then his 
maker comes back at him and offers him 


niet, big pay to come under 
the other man’s figure. 

I do this by a fraction 

of a minute and get my 

pay and wait for another 
lowering on the other 
side and then sail in 
again, This way we can 
make a coveted record 
last us all season. It 
would be a profitable 
business if we were not 
troubled with these con- 
founded makers’ ama- 
teurs and thieves. But 
when a man’s records 
are stolen from him, ac- 
tually stolen, you can- 
not call his business 
profitable, can you? And 
the worst part of it,” he 
went on, “is while I am 
engaged in making one 
record I find another 
being stolen from me. 
What would you think 
of a man who would 
steal a cross-continent 
record?” 

I told him I thought 
the man who would do 
such a thing would have 
to be very dishonest. 
He looked at me as though he had some 
doubts as to whether 1 was serious or 
not, and continued: “ Dishonest! well, 
I should say he would be. Downright 
dishonest! A man who steals a mile rec- 
ord that it takes a few minutes to make 
or break is bad enough, but how much 
worse is a man who fakes up a cross-con- 
tinent record it takes months to break 
again? Now, I am employed by a re- 
spectable house to ride a record across 
the continent, and as soon as I do that 
me and a partner of mine is going to do 
a tandem record from ocean to ocean for 
the same house. I just happen to find 
that someone else is on to this tandem 
snap and is tryin’ to work in ahead of 
me. That’s all right. As long as it’s 
fair and square I ain’t no kicker, but if 
them parties take up a record we can't 
beat, all I can say is we’re going to make 
‘em prove it. That’s all, sir; we are 
going to make ’em prove it!” So saying 
he arose and walked hastily into the 
hotel office. When I returned to our 
room a little later I found my wife anxi- 
ously waiting for me. 
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“Do you know,” she said, “that you 
left the diary on the dining-room table, 
and that if I had not happened to think 
of it it would have been lost for good? 
As it was, I remembered where you left 
it and ran back into the dining room 
after all had left. It was lucky I went 
back, for when I stepped in a man was 
bending over reading what you had writ- 
ten. I know he was a sneak thief by the 
way he acted, and I am sure if I had 
not come in just then he would have 
stolen it.” 

We started quite early next morning, 
but early as it was my queer acquaintance 
of last evening had left some two hours 
earlier, At exactly 4:02% said the land- 
lord. I did not understand why, on our 
mounting, he walked up to me with open 
watch and pencil and requested that I cer- 
tify to the correctness of our leaving time 
on a scrap of paper he held. Both these 
things bothered me as we rode down the 
pike. It was necessary, in following the 
directions we had received to Pixleyville, 
to ride half way around a large-sized hill, 
or group of hills rather, that had appeared 
in the dim distance early in the morning. 
Between two of these raises my wife no- 
ticed a peculiar opening off the road, a 
little, well-packed byway that looked as 
though it might lead to something. Into 
this she proposed we should turn. 

“Who knows?” she said, “perhaps it 
may lead to some pleasant farm house. 
where we may get a chance to rest and 
eat a comfortable meal.” 

I turned the machine in, although I had 
not much faith in my wife’s theory , but 
after wheeling a hundred yards or so we 
came upon an old-fashioned farm gate, 
nearly covered with shrubbery and bushes. 
Back of this we could see the farm house. 
Not very much of it, it is true, for the 
whole affair was nearly overgrown with 
vines and mosses. My wife was greatly 
delighted at the prospect. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “they will even 
take us to board. You know we had 
about settled to spend a week in North- 
umberland, and I am sure we could not 
find a more truly North of England villa 
anywhere than right here.” 

As my wife was speaking we turned 
the corner of the house and came upon a 
man busily at work upon a bicycle. As 
little as we were looking for this sign of 
civilization in this rural retreat, the sur- 
prise at first was a trifle startling. But 
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there was a bicycle, sure enough, with its 
handles tied up to a low overhanging 
limb, and a man at work on it with his 
back toward-us. So surprised were we 
that we stood and watched him. He was 
at work, but he was not repairing the 
bicycle. In fact, he seemed to be trying 
to put it in need of repairs. He had an 
old nut wrench with which he was knock- 
ing the enamel off the forks and back- 
bone, with an occasional jab at one of 
the spokes. Then he would give the 
wheel a vicious whirl for a minute or so, 
and when it came to a rest he would care- 
fully examine the cyclometer in the hub 
and compare it with some figures in his 
note book. He also had an old butcher 
knife, with which he slashed away indis- 
criminately at the tire. 

“Do you know who he is?” my wife 
asked. “Why,” she went on, “he is the 
sneak thief who wanted to steal your 
diary in the hotel dining room last even- 
ing. Iam sure of it, by the peculiar way 
he stoops over to look at that cyclom- 
eter.” 

As soon as my wife said this a great 
flood of light burst upon me. I had not 
recognized him before, partly on account 
of my own lack of observation, and partly 
because he had not turned fully upon me. 
Now it came to me. He was my queer 
acquaintance at the hotel last evening, 
the professional record breaker. As soon 
as I recovered myself I went promptly up 
to the man. 

“You are the professional cross-conti- 
nent record breaker,” I said, “and I’m 
going back to Parkville to expose you.” 

He turned white as a ghost, and looked 
thoroughly used up. 

“Don’t be too hard on me, Professor,” 
he began, “I am a poor man and have to 
work for a living; besides, remember we 
are in the same lead, so to speak. Keer 
it dark, Professor, and I’ll do the same fo: 
any queerness on your part.” 

Perhaps it was his forlorn manner, per- 
haps it was my naturally sympathetic na- 
ture, perhaps it was his appeal to my 
vanity in that title “Professor,” but : 
promised not to expose him unless he 
was engaged in doing something actually 
illegal; and then I asked him what he 
meant by saying we were “in the same 
lead.” 

* Ain’t you riding for a record?” he 
asked incredulously. 

“Certainly not,” indignantly interposed 
my wife. 
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CROSSING THE AVON. 


“ Well, that’s a nice way you have for 
queering a chap, I must say,” he went on. 
“ Didn’t I read in your book as how you 
had made 168 miles yesterday, and also 
as how you expected to be to London by 
to-morrow night. Why, London is over 
Ohio a good 320 miles from here, and if 
riding them rates ain’t riding fora record, 
what is it? It surely ain’t riding for fun, 
not leastwise from my way of looking at 
ic 

I did not know what explanation to 
make. The whole misunderstanding was 
evidently due to that absurd diary of ours, 
and no one could understand that without 
our going back into affairs we did not care 
to talk about to everyone. I looked at 
my wife; she was looking at me. As our 
eyes met we both burst out laughing. 
This turn of affairs somewhat reassured 
the record breaker, who was leaning de- 
jectedly against a tree. He interrupted 
us at this point. 

“JT will tell you the whole truth and 
throw myself on your mercy. This whole 


affair is for exhibition purposes. I left 
Parkville four days ago, on this bicycle, 
to ride to San Francisco. I rode square 
the first three days ; indeed, I did, Pro- 
fessor. But last night I met you and 
your tandem; it occurred to me right off 
that you were following and watching 
me, and that put me on my guard. When 
I saw you leave that book of yours on the 
dining-room table I was glad enough tc 
read it and find out what you were up to. 
Soon as I see them dates and distances I 
tumbled to the fact that you were cross- 
continent record breakers, too. Well, you 
see, your times were better than mine, so 
I ran in here where a relative of mine 
happens to live and resorted to a little 
expedient I had intended to postpone till 
I was well out of civilization’s reach on 
the boundless plains of the West. As it 
is, you have tumbled to my racket and I 
might as well own up.” 

“Then you don’t really cross the con- 
tinent awheel ?” I inquired. 

“JT wouldn’t cross them plains and des- 
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erts and mountains out West,” he replied, 
“ for—for—well, you see, I had it fixed 
so that it would not be necessary. After 
I had got far enough to be out of the 
whirl of society that surrounds us here in 
the East, I intended to run into some 
quiet spot, tie up my wheel, run my cy- 
clometer up to the necessary figure, give 
my bicycle sufficient rough usage to look 
reasonable, tackle a train and ride till 
within easy distance of my next checking 
station.” 

“Don’t you think your relatives who 
live here,” said my wife, changing the 
subject, “might take us to board for a 
few weeks?” There was the least bit of 
a tone of coercion in my wife’s voice. 
The record breaker looked us both over 
carefully, and finally said that he “reck- 
oned they would.” 

That evening I finished posting our 
diary, and I determined that should be 
the last of it. I noticed that the record 
breaker was also busy writing. He worked 
hard, but he apparently spent more time 
chewing his pencil and erasing than he 
did in writing. Later on he came over to 
where I was sitting and said in a defer- 
ential way: 


“T judge you are a literary man.” 


I told him I was a reporter. I.did not 
have the courage to deny his appellation. 
He went on: “I am writing an account 
of my trip for one of the New York story 
papers, and later on to appear in book 
form in the ‘Seaside Library.’ I am not 
a literary man myself, and I have a great 
deal of trouble in making it sound right. 
I wish you would go over it and tell me 
how to fix it right. Publishers are so 
awfully particular that you can’t be any 
too careful about suiting them.” 








After half an hour’s study I told the 
record breaker that if he would throw his 
manuscript away, I would write a story 
for him which would be vastly better. 
At this he seemed very much pleased. 
The next morning the record breaker left 
us to continue his way. He promised to 
mail us each day his stopping place and 
enough facts to make a basis for my nar- 
rative. I, in return, promised to ‘wait till 
he should have accomplished his journey 
and stop on his way back East, by train. 
At last our record breaker reached San 
Francisco, having knocked out one day, 
four hours and twenty-three minutes off 
all previous records. 

When he stopped at the Hoehandles a 
week later his story was ready for him. 
Soon a letter came from the publisher, 
who was warmly enthusiastic in his 
praises. “It is just what we have been 
looking for,” he wrote, “and as soon as 
this story is finished we shall want 
another from you.” ‘The record breaker 
was delighted and insisted on my taking 
half of the liberal remittance the letter 
contained. When the first installment 
appeared in print, so great was its suc- 
cess that he not only secured a contract 
from the publisher for a six months’ se- 
quel to run after the first twelve months’ 
story was printed, but he also received 
engagements for three summers ahead. 
These engagements consisted of a bicycle 
trip to Mexico and the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, a tour through Kamschatka and 
Northern Siberia, and a trip on a water 
bicycle up the Yang-tse-Kiang River. 
The literary part of all this he at once 
delegated to me, and I am a reporter 
no longer, for this work pays much 
better. 

















THEY DIVIDED THE WATERLOO CUP. 


THE WATERLOO 


BY HUGH 


OURSING is one of the most an- 
C, cient of sports and is indissolubly 
connected with the Celtic race. 
Centuries before the elder Xenophon 
wrote his “Art of Hunting with Dogs” 
the Celtic tribes coursed the deer, wolf, 
hare, etc., with greyhounds, and it seems 
unquestionable that the Irish Celts in- 
troduced these dogs to the British Is- 
lands. Xenophon knew nothing of those 
fleet-footed hounds that run their prey 
down by superior speed, and it was to fill 
up the gap in his cynegeticus that five 
hundred years later Flavius Arrianus, or, 
as he styled himself, the Younger Xeno- 
phon, wrote a book on coursing.  Ar- 
rian was born in the first or very early in 
the second century of the Christian era, 
and he declared the greyhound to be a 
Celtic dog, and wrote a description that 
applies accurately to the contestants for 
the Waterloo Cup of 1889, while his notes 
on the sport of coursing the hare prove 
him to have been a thorough sportsman, 
with a perfect understanding of the con- 
ditions of fair play and appreciation of 
its spirit. “ Whoever,” says he, “courses 
with greyhounds should neither slip them 
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near the hare nor more than a brace at 
a time.” 

Arrian perfectly understood the meth- 
ods of coursing in practice with the Celts 
and described them fully ; and it is curi- 
ous to turn from his descriptions of the 
sport as practiced in Greece and Italy 
1,800 years ago and witness the same 
sport, regulated by the same main laws, 
going on over the Altcar meadows almost 
while we write.* 

The laws regulating coursing have been 
varied in form, but in spirit they are, as 
framed by the National Coursing Club to- 
day, identical with the first English laws 
formulated by the Duke of Norfolk in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and these were found- 
ed on practice established by long tra- 
ditions. The first English coursing club 
was established by Lord Orford, an en- 
thusiastic courser, in 1776. These insti- 
tutions have steadily increased ever since 
and now all of any standing are repre- 
sented by, and in fact from, the National 
Coursing Club, a body representative of 
the coursers of Great Britain and Ireland 
and also, to be precise, of the “ Kingdom 





* Written in February, 1889. 
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READY FOR A COURSE, 


of Man.” Under the auspices of this 
body the great event of the year, the 
Waterloo Cup, known as the “Blue 
Riband of the Leash,” is annually run 
for on Lord Sefton’s estate at Altcar, 
some ten miles from Liverpool. 

In years gone by the fun of the great 
coursing carnival began with the road 
drive, which resembled in character, 
though the multitude was less, the road 
between London and Epsom on a Derby 
day. Now the journey is by most peo- 
ple performed by rail, and is consequent- 
ly more prosaic. At the late meeting 
there was a daily attendance 
of nearly twenty thousand spec- 
tators, most of them genuinely 
interested in the events, many 
of them directly so, and 
all of them keenly appre- syne WD: 
ciative and very much ---—~—™~ 
in earnest. — 

Others there always dma. 
are, and not a few, who 
are there because 
itisa popular 
spectacle, while 
of the sport they 
know nothing, 
being invariably 


are loud in pro- 
test that “it 
ain’t fair to run 
that big dog 
agin the little 
un,” and bois- 
terously noisy 
at the very 
time when si- 
“lence would be 
< golden. 

The behavior 
of the crowd 
is, however, 
generally ex- 
cellent, and the management of 
the onlookers by the stewards 
—greatly assisted by the nature 
of the ground, this having the 
River Alt running through it 
and being intersected with wide 
ditches—is so admirable that with- 
out confusion the people are so ranged 
that everyone may witness and enjoy all 
or nearly every course. In moving from 
one part of the coursing ground to 
another the wide ditches—called in Lan- 
cashire “ fenders”—have at times to be 
crossed, and woe to the man who has 
lost the springiness of youth and, begins 
to assume aldermanic proportions! Need 
it be said that the banks of the ditches 
are often treacherously rotten and the 
bottom deceptively bottomless, and the 
wight whose weight has proved too much 
for his leap is seen wallowing in the 














" stagnant liquid and 
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of the opinion ~ Dat aad “certain land quadruped than a 
that the dog that SAY AY, grampus. The River Alt is 
kills wins, and ie Fo eoeipente wammacerey. more formidable to negotiate, 
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THE WATERLOO CUP. 


and planks are carried by Lord Sefton’s 
men for the convenience of visitors 
crossing ; but these men themselves— 
fine, tall, stalwart fellows they mostly are 
—despise the plank footway, and lightly 
spring from one bank to the other by the 
aid of a pole, which has near the bottom 
end a wide circular flange or rim, to pre- 
vent it sinking in the muddy bottom. 
Not infrequently a man who has found 
coursing and good lunching go well to- 
gether, and who is in a state to recall the 
golden days of youth, when he, too, could 
clear his thirty feet by a pole jump, insists 





3 KNOCKED OUT. 


on giving the public proof of his agility. 
With a merry twinkle in his eye a keeper 
says: “ Try this un, maister,” and soon the 
booby is seen swinging in midair for one 
moment of weak hesitation, then plump, 
with a thud and splash, he disturbs the 
serenity of the minnows of the Alt, to a 
roaring chorus of boisterous laughing from 
thousands of throats that immediately af- 
ter find it necessary to be lubricated from 
case bottles and pocket pistols. 

To the uninitiated it may be necessary 
to state that this great prize—the Water- 


loo Cup—which it is the highest ambition , . 


of every coursing man to win, is competed 
for by sixty-four dogs. Thus, in the first 
round for the cup there are thirty-two 
courses. The thirty-two beaten dogs 
afterward compete for the second prize 
stakes, the Waterloo Purse. The defeated 
sixteen dogs in the second round of the 
Cup Stakes in like manner compete for 
the third great prize of the meeting, the 
Waterloo Plate. It will be seen that the 
running through of these three stakes in- 
volves the coursing of 106 hares, and 
with those in undecided courses the whole 
number may amount to about one hun- 
dred and twenty hares. As the Altcar 
Club meetings take place over the same 
ground, and course at least an equa! 
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and often afar greater, number of hares 
at each of their meetings, it will be 
realized that the stock reared annually 
is enormous. 

The night previous to the coursing the 
woods and spinneys are beaten by the 
keepers, and the hares driven out into the 
open where they are coursed. 

This accounts for the hundreds of 
hares seen running about the meadows in 
uncertainty, almost like a disturbed flock 
of sheep. From these flocks some are 
driven past the slipper, who holds his 
dogs concealed and in readiness, and who 
makes his selection as the hares trip past 
him, choosing such as run the strongest, 
at which he runs until the dogs have 
sighted the fugitive hare, when they are 
slipped, the hare being allowed sufficient 
“law,” as it is technically called—that is 
a fair start. 

The excess of hares is often confusing 
to the slipper, who has to choose his hare 
and act with promptitude. An incident, 
or rather a series of incidents, occurred 
at the late meeting which will give an 
idea to those who have never been to one 
of these coursing meetings of the great 
abundance of hares. When Mr. Mar- 
fleet’s Lobster Sauce was beaten by Mr 





., Carruther’s 
Forest Lassie, 
the latterkilled 
her hare, which 
Lobster Sauce 
2 “ picked up and 
was Carrying 
in his mouth 
toward his keeper when a second hare 
popped up just under his nose. Drop- 
ping the dead hare he soon had the sec- 
ond in his mouth, and was retrieving it 
when a third crossed his path. Again the 
dead hare was dropped and quickly num- 
ber three was in his fangs. 

Yet again a fourth hare tempted the 


A WELCHER. 


dog and he pursued it with unabated 
vigor, but lost it at a drain. Lobster 


Sauce had not yet done, for on his way 
back he encountered a fifth hare, and 
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amid the roars of laughter of the crowd 
at events so unusual and so ludicrously 
out of harmony with legitimate coursing, 
this splendid lurcher gave pursuit and 
speedily effected another kill. 

At a coursing meeting the most con- 
spicuous and the most important man is the 
judge. Mr. James Headley has acted in that 


Again, for the uninitiated in the sport, 
it may be well to briefly note the several 
points of merit and the values placed on 
them. 

Points of the course: A. Speed—For 
this one, two or three points, according to 
the degree of superiority shown. B. Zhe 
Go-bye—Two points, or if gained on the 
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GLENOGLE, WINNER OF THE PLATE. 


capacity at sixteen Waterloo Cup contests. 
The terse and amusing recommendation 
of ‘Thacker, who became a well-known au- 
thority on coursing through his work on 
the greyhound, which was the standard 
work until displaced by that of “Stone- 
henge,” gives a hint of some of the quali- 
ties necessary in a coursing judge. When 
his friend Mr. Hoskins recommended 
Thacker as a judge to Lord Rivers, the 
latter asked what Thacker’s qualifications 
were, and received the prompt reply: 
“Why, my lord, he has an eyelike a hawk, 
he is as deaf as a post, and he rides like 
the devil.” Deafness is not essential to a 
coursing judge, but practically he hears 
nothing ; keeping his keen eye fixed on 
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the dogs as he rides well up to them, and 
mentally marking every point made by 
each during the course, he pronounces in 
favor of the one that makes the heaviest 
score by doing the best work. 


outer circle, three points. C. Zhe Turn— 
One point. D. Zhe Wrench—Half a point. 
E. Zhe Kili—Two points, or in a descend- 
ing scale, in proportion to the degree of 
merit displayed in that kill, which may be 
of no value. F. Zhe Trip—One point. 
The difference between the turn and the 
wrench is that, to constitute the former, 
the hare must be forced from her course 
by the dog and brought round at not 
less than a right angle from it, and the 
wrench is when the dog presses the hare 
so that she diverges from the line she 
was running, but at less than a right 
angle. The trip is when the dog, making 
a dash to kill, throws the hare off her legs 
or flecks her without being able to hold 
her. It will be seen that, as in a long and 
well-contested course big scores of these 
points may be run up by both dogs, it is 
necessary that the judge should have a 
keen eye and steady mind to keep the 
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THE WATERLOO CUP. 


account clear and tostrike and declare the 
balance promptly, which he does, and in a 
loud voice proclaims the winner to be red or 
white, and the decision is instantly made 
known to the whole field by the flag 
steward, who is also on horseback, holding 
up the flag of the victorious color. 

The cup was this year not run out, as 
it is one of the rules of the Coursing Club 
that when the last two dogs left in a 
stake are the property of the same owner 
the stakes shall be divided. In the pres- 
ent case Fullerton and Troughend, both 
owned by Colonel North, having tri- 
umphed over all their competitors, had 
the divided honors of the Waterloo Cup 
of 1889. Many coursing men object to 
this rule and think the greatest coursing 
contest of the year should be fought to the 
last, to prove, as far as it can prove, which 
is actually the best dog of the season. 
The prizes in the Cup Stakes are only, 
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very precarious coursing is, and at the 
same time to give a clear idea of the sport 
in action, I will give the description of 
some of Fullerton’s courses, quoting from 
that spirited writer on the subject, “ Allan- 
a-Dale,” of the Fre/d: 

“Fullerton immediately began to leave 
Dear Belle, and reached his game about 
four lengths in front; in turning he fell 
badly, and the red came away, and, with 
a couple of wrenches and a good kill, 
made an undecided of it.” Dear Belle 
was drawn by arrangement, thus saving 
Fullerton a course. In the second ties 
“ Barbican II. got well away from slips 
and led Fullerton over a length to the 
hare, but puss came round to the latter 
for one before the white shot across and 
nearly effected the death; then Fullerton 
was again in for a couple before they 
chopped puss between them.” Again an 
undecided; but in the second course 
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« HIGHNESS, WINNER OF THE CUP, 


first, £500, and second, £200, which add- 
ed together make a sum less by £150 
than Colonel North paid for the puppy 
Fullerton, which was the highest price ever 
given fora greyhound. Fullerton was the 
favorite in the betting ; and to show how 


Fullerton had the foot of Barbican II., 
and won easily. 

Fullerton’s last course was with Her- 
schel, a grand dog that had run most 
meritoriously under difficulties, and who 
the day before, after a long course with 
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THE WATERLOO CUP. 


Sloane Square, got onto asecond hare and 
was run to a standstill, so that he met 
Fullerton at a great disadvantage. 

“From a nice slip Fullerton immedi- 
ately began to show in front of Herschel, 
and reached his hare quite three and a 
half lengths in front; going smoothly 
round, as puss doubled, he made second, 
third and fourth turns; then, after an 
exchange, he was again in for a sequence ; 
but Herschel had now warmed up and 
began going better, shooting up for pos- 
session, wrenching two or three times, 
and then finishing the spin with a good 
kill.” 

Fullerton and Troughend are both 
brindled dog puppies and both sired by 
Greentick. Both are very fast dogs and 
fairly worked their way to the end of the 
stakes. 

Fairness is a characteristic of the sport 
of coursing ; dogs are often unfortunate 
and lose by the chapter of accidents, but 
grumbling is of rare occurrence and the 
decisions of the judge are always acqui- 
esced in with good grace. True, there 
have been once and agajn objectionable 
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men creep into coursing circles, but they 
are not long tolerated. These are the 
men Byron describes 
Who have been ill brought up and were born 
bilious, 
and whom old Champneys called “Cor- 
rithumpians crossed by pig and devil on 
a jackass stock,” and are a nuisance in 
whatever society they are met with. 

The third day’s coursing is over, the 
Purse and the Plate have been decided, 
the last ties for the Cup settled, cheers 
for the victors have been given and all 
prepare to wend toward home and dinner. 
As we pass toward the railway station we 
see a “ welcher” getting paid off for his 
swindling tricks, and around a babel of 
sounds from itinerant vendors we hear 
the virtues of the “real, old, original 
Everton Toffee,” andthe “ Genuine Orms- 
kirk Gingerbread” extolled, and in a 
voice deep and hoarse, as though he had 
a hoar frost in his throat, Jimmy the 
Rockman invites you to “buy spoice for 
coffs and cowds, the real Fewlerton 
spoice,” for Jimmy always names his 
candy after a favorite or winning dog. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE YACHTING SEASON. 


BY SINBAD THE SAILOR. 








{ present year of grace offers many attractions to the 
devotees of yachting. The prospects for another 
contest for the America’s cup seem excellent. Of 
course the same obstacles as those which con- 
fronted us last year still exist, and a match may 
fail to be arranged, as was the case with Lord 
Dunraven and his cutter Valkyrie. I have no 
narrow prejudices, I hope, but I must say that 
the Royal Yacht Squadron did not come out of 
that controversy with flying colors. Its members 
were not particularly anxious for a match or they 
would have taken advantage of the following 
clause in the new deed of gift, which offers many advantages to the challenger 
and to which even Mr. Dixon Kemp can take no exception, critical and hard to 
please as he is: . 

In case the parties cannot mutually agree upon the terms of a match, then three races 
shall be sailed, and the winner of two of such races shall be entitled to the cup. All such 
races shall be on ocean courses free from headlands, as follows: The first race twenty nautical 
miles to windward and return ; the second race an equilateral triangular race of thirty-nine nautical 
miles, the first side of which shall be a beat to windward; the third race (if necessary) twenty 
nautical miles to windward and return; and one week day shall intervene between the conclusion 
of one race and the starting of the next race. These ocean courses shall be practicable in all parts 
for vessels of twenty-two feet draught of water, and shall be selected by the yacht holding the cup; 
and these races shall be sailed subject to its rules and sailing regulations so far as the same do 
not conflict with the provisions of this deed of gift, but without any time allowance whatever. The 
challenged club shall not be required to name its representative vessel until at the time agreed 
upon for the start, but the vessel when named must compete in all the races, and each of such 
races must be completed within seven hours. 

I hope I may be excused for quoting this clause in its entirety, as in my judg- 
ment it is of great importance. Our English cousins have said and written many 
unkind things about the deed of gift. But when a clause so advantageous to the 
challenger as that set forth above exists it is difficult to see what causes for complaint 
the English yachtsmen have. Under the terms of this clause the English have only 
to send over a crack yacht like that which Mr. Richardson has designed for Mr. 
Jameson and which is nearly as big as the Volunteer, and sail her against our best 
boat over ocean courses without any time allowance. No yacht club could make a 
more sportsmanlike concession to another, and it certainly seems to me that in the 
teeth of this all carping and railing is idle. 

I believe that in the Volunteer we have the fastest racing machine in the world. 
If any foreign club can turn out a faster yacht it would richly deserve to win the 
cup which we have come to regard as a trophy emblematic of yachting supremacy. 
Our leading yachtsmen have spoken very plainly on the subject and it is very 
unlikely that they will alter their views. The fact that Mr. Jameson is building so 
large a racing yacht seems to show that he is ambitious to try conclusions with 
us, for this boat will have absolutely no competitor on the other side of the ocean 
and no class to race in. Big cutters have gone out of fashion there. The Zhistle 
has been rigged as a yawl; the Genesta has become the property of a non-racing 
yachtsman, who uses her only for cruising; the Ga/atea will, it is hoped, spend 
the season in American waters, so Mr. Jameson will have no sport cut out for 
him unless he brings his yacht across the ocean. So keen a yachtsman as Mr. 
Jameson, and one who has won so many cups with the /rex, is not likely to retire 
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trod a deck and one whom our skippers 


will find it hard to outmanoceuvre. Our 
yachtsmen will be proud to welcome so 
devoted a follower of the sport as Mr. 
Jameson, and he may be assured of most 
hospitable reception and entertainment. 

It is wonderful what a zest the prospect 
of an international race gives to yacht- 
ing in these waters. Boston is justa tiny 
bit envious of those magnificent spectacles 
which New Yorkers so hugely enjoyed in 
1885 and the two following years. It is 
not surprising that such should be the 
case. Boston has led the way in the de- 
velopment of the modern American yacht. 
The Puritan, the Mayflower and the Vol- 
unteer are Boston boats, and the glory 
of their victories rightly belongs to that 
city of brains and beans. The interna- 
tional challenge cup, valued at $4,000, for 
whose existence General Paine is respon- 
sible, was subscribed for in the hope 
that it might attract to Marblehead some 
of the crack English cutters. I hope 
that the fond wishes of Boston may be 
gratified. Lord Dunraven might do 
worse than bring the Va/kyrie here. He 
would find splendid sport in racing with 
our seventy footers, new and old. The 
Paine cup would not be the only trophy 
worthy his ambition. He would find 
New York and Boston yachtsmen eager 
to put up cups and purses for him to 
compete for, and we can safely promise 
him such an exciting yachting season as 
he never before experienced. Yachting 
in England is confined to the classes. 
The masses stand aloof. They have 
small opportunities of witnessing the 
races of the fast English yachts and the 
daily newspapers dismiss the most inter- 
esting contests with a curt paragraph. 

Lord Dunraven would be as much 
amazed at the keen zest with which 
Americans regard the sport as Lieutenant 
Henn of the Galatea was. He told me 
on the deck of the vectra that he never 
knew what yachting meant until he came 
to this country. On his return to Eng- 
land he demonstrated in a_ thoroughly 
practical way his appreciation of our 
yachtsmen by causing the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association to remove those absurd 
restrictions and penalties which British 
prejudice or caprice had imposed upon 
boats of the centreboard class. For this 
act of good will we owe him a debt of 
gratitude. 
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But even in the event of no interna- 
tional match the season will be by no 
means dull. The prospects of tiptop rac- 
ing may even be described as brilliant. 
The new system of measurement adopted 
last December by the New York Yacht 
Club will, I think, be the means of turn- 
ing out a better class of boat. It cannot 
be denied that in the forty-foot class of 
last year we were confronted with ves- 
sels of a most vicious type. Huge beam, 
great depth, excessive overhang forward 
and aft, lead keels of immense weight, and 
on the top of these evils a sail plan of ab- 
surdly exaggerated proportions, were the 
characteristics of this class. As racing 
machines they furnished us with many a 
brilliant marine panorama. ‘They gen- 
erally made it exciting by carrying away 
something. They were exceedingly fast. 
Their owners were men of thoroughly 
sportsmanlike tendencies, and if the class 
had not existed I and many of my friends 
would not have passed the summer so 
pleasantly. The heavy spar and sail 
plans of these boats necessitated the car- 
trying of a large crew, thus curtailing the 
owner’s cabin accommodations as well as 
increasing the running expenses. ‘Two 
men and a sailing master used to be 
thought a big crew for the old style forty 
footer. But I should like to see three 
men trying to handle the spinnaker of the 
Liris or the mainsail of the Zomahawk. 
Admiral Charles H. Tweed, of the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, may be thanked for 
the present unpopularity of this exagger- 
ated type. The racing forty footer AZ7n- 
erva, Which William Fife, Jr., of Fairlie, 
Scotland, designed for him, and which 
crossed the ocean under e¢ruising rig, had 
lots of fun with our forty footers. With 
a modest sail plan and a proper shape she 
showed how easy it was to defeat some of 
the monstrosities which masqueraded as 
yachts. I was told by one of the crew 
who came from the Clyde in her that she 
was an excellent sea boat. I have seen 
her perform in heavy weather, and she 
acquitted herself admirably. Her long 
list of victories proved her remarkable 
speed. She was easily the queen of her 
class. The Ziris was the only boat which 
ever beat her in a fair trial of speed. It 
is true that she was sailed in admirable 
style, but so were the American forty 
footers, as a general rule. On her merits 
she may probably be declared the fastest 
boat of her inches in existence, unless one 
of the new “forties” designed by the 
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same draughtsman proves her superior. 
I confess I am unable to say what will 
become of the exaggerated “forties ”’ this 
season. They will stand a poorer show 
now than ever under the new system of 
measurement which penalizes sail area 
considerably more. I fail to see that 
they will have any chance with the new 
Fife boats. They are useless for cruising. 
Many are for sale, but as yet I have heard 
of none changing hands. 

As long ago as February, 1889, Mr. 
John Hyslop, the worthy and respected 
measurer of the New York Yacht Club, 
in a very forcible report pointed out the 
evils which had already resulted from the 
then existing rule. It had been in force 
for six years, but when the rule was made 
lead keels and expanded sail plans were 
only in their incipient stage. Thus the 
rule, though admirable at the time, was 
utterly unsuited for these days of ever- 
growing rigs and heavier lead keels. 
Mr. Hyslop showed that harm would be 
likely to accrue to the sport of yachting 
if the factor representative of sail con- 
tinued to be given too small a value, for 
the reason that yachtsmen would be dis- 
inclined to build large and expensive ves- 
sels, with lessened fitness for safe and 
comfortable cruising, and would either 
keep out of racing, to its detriment, or 
build smaller and cheaper yachts spe- 
cially for it. 

The worst of it, too, was the tendency 
of the type to become more and more ex- 
treme. A draught of water greater far 
than the narrow English cutters of simi- 
lar length on the load water line was 
reached. This was the more surprising 
in view of the fact that many of the har- 
bors on Long Island Sound are inacces- 
sible to vessels drawing more than seven 
or eight feet of water. But here we found 
naval architects giving a draught of ten 
feet to keel yachts forty feet on the wa- 
ter line, an exaggeration which took the 
breath away from the “old timers,” whose 
boats of that length would almost float 
with their boards up on a meadow after a 
heavy fall of dew. The fact was that 
Herod was being out-Heroded and it was 
time to call a halt. The evil which had 
attained such vast proportions in the class 
to which I refer was extending upward to 
the seventy-foot sloops, and also to the 
third-class schooners, of which the Sea 
Fox, Grayling and Sachem are famous 
exemplars. More duck and more lead 
was the fashionable craze. Yachts which 


under a suitable sail plan and properly 
ballasted could safely ride out a gale 
of wind required the most judicious 
and skillful handling to pass unscathed 
through a moderate blow. ‘Thus the 
Katrina, in a double reef breeze outside 
Sandy Hook, in one of her races with the 
Titania, carried away her main boom and 
had to run back to port. The Zzrzs was 
twice dismasted—once off Sandy Hook 
and again off Newport. In fact, there was 
scarcely one of the crack racing craft of 
last season which was not disabled at one 
time or another. 

Such boats as I have attempted to de- 
scribe are absolutely unsafe, except in the 
hands of the most expert seamen. If 
caught inasummer gale they would stand 
an excellent chance of Davy Jones’ locker. 
A press of sail must be kept on them or 
they would labor so heavily in a seaway 
as to endanger the lives of the crew. And 
if the helmsman is in the least remiss dis- 
masting is always to be feared, and then 
all hope is gone. 

It may be urged that pleasure craft are 
not often caught in summer gales. Grant- 
ed, but I venture to contend that if so 
caught they should be so constructed and 
rigged as to furnish absolute safety to all 
on board. For instance, a little yacht of 
the AM/inerva’s type under a storm trysail 
and in charge of a skipper like Haff or 
Terry, or Barr, or Sloahe, would ride out 
the fiercest gale of wind that ever blew— 
that is, if she had sea room. But of how 
many others in the same class can this be 
said? The Minerva would, of course, un- 
der such circumstances, be very uncom- 
fortable, but even if she were dismasted, 
with the use of a sea anchor or drag and 
the application of oil to the waves, I think 
she would be perfectly safe. I wouldn’t 
much care about being in the Zomahawk, 
for instance, at such a time. 

The appeal of Mr. Hyslop had great 
weight. The New York Yacht Club ap- 
pointed a committee, of which he was 
chairman, to consider and report upon 
the question of measurement and class- 
ification. The other members were La- 
tham A. Fish, owner of the Grayling ; 
E. A. Willard, one of the best amateurs 
we have, and A. Cary Smith, the naval 
architect. Their work was arduous in 
the extreme. So many interests were in- 
volved as to render their task one of 
great delicacy. If they were to propose 
any sweeping or very radical measure 
they would be sure to encounter the 
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opposition of the yacht owners, who 
alone possess the privilege of voting. 
So their action had to be very conser- 
vative. The problem which they were 
confronted with was a difficult one. The 
history of the sailing rules and racing 
regulations of the New York Yacht Club 
since its organization in 1844 is a curi- 
ous and interesting study. At first the 
yachts were rated according to custom 
house tonnage, first-class sloops allowing 
thirty-five seconds a ton and second-class 
sloops forty-five seconds a ton to their 
inferiors. ‘This system was only in force 
for two years. In 1846 a startling in- 
novation was made. It was neither more 
nor less than getting the actual weight of 
the yachts, which was computed by the 
revolutions of screw jacks placed under 
the keel of the boat while in dry dock. 
Here is an example: 

YACHT Syren. 
Weight of boat, 


‘ 


; 115,776 lbs. 
Me a eek eS 3,400 * 
ee 219 


“ “ee “ec 


Total, : Sana ae Sas 119,395 lbs. 
Racing measurement, 53 tons 6 cwt. g lbs. 
From these data the allowances were 

computed. This strange rule was in 
vogue until 1852, when a widely -differ- 
ent regulation was adopted. Sail area 
alone was taken into account, the fol- 
lowing being the allowance : 

First class—Over 3,300 square feet 
OOOO. css +  * 

Second class—Between 2,300 and 
ed -  e . IMs. per ft. 

Third class—Less than 2,300 feet, 1%s. per ft. 


Is. per ft. 


The natural result of this regulation 
was the adoption of the light-draught 
boats irreverently designated as “ skim- 
ming dishes.” It was found that it took 
less canvas to drive this type of yacht 
through the water, and the consequence 
was the building of many marvelously 
curious craft, whose models may now be 
seen on the walls of the New York Yacht 
Club. Here is a striking example which 
shows how the rule affected the sail area 
of the yachts. The schooner Rebecca, 
which used to have a sail spread of 3,303 
square feet, was cut down to an area of 
1,306 square feet. This absurd and un- 
satisfactory rule was in force, with a few 
modifications, until 1871, when yet an- 
other sweeping change was made. This 
time the elements consisted of the yacht’s 
displacement in cubic feet and the length 
of the water line. In 1873 the rule was 


changed so as to take into account the 
cubic contents of the whole vessel. It 
was not, however, until 1883 that another 
radical change was made. A plan was 
adopted taking into account as a function 
of the new system twice the water-line 
length and once the sail area. The forty- 
foot class was the result. 

The new rule which was adopted last 
December was the result of the careful 
and conservative efforts of the committee. 
It is doubtless a step in the right direc- 
tion. It places a greater penalty than 
before on exaggerated rigs, and will have 
a tendency to develop a more desirable 
type of yacht. 

About half a dozen yachts from the 
design of Mr. William Fife, Jr., of Scot- 
land, will be seen in these waters this 
season. He has expressed himself as be- 
ing confident of his ability to beat Clara 
and Afinerva, both yachts of his own de- 
sign. Mr. Burgess has at this writing 
seven sailing yachts in hand. Mr. Gard- 
ner has three under way, the one in which 
the greatest interest will centre being a 
thirty-foot cutter to beat Xath/een and 
Saracen, the cracks in their class of last 
season. 

Even should there be no international 
contest this year, our own regattas and 
cruises will furnish yachtsmen with ad- 
mirable sport and amusement. Among 
the few causes we have for regret is the 
retirement of Mr. A. Cass Canfield from 
a sport which he has done so much to 
advance. As the designer and the plucky 
racer of the smart schooner Sea Fox he 
has made his mark in thehistory of Amer- 
ican yachting. Let us hope that he will 
soon return to his favorite pastime. 

It is yet quite too early to speak with 
authority as to the number of racing 
yachts which will make their maiden ap- 
pearances this season, but judging from 
the activity of the naval architects, who 
are by nature the most secretive and mys- 
terious individuals in the world, there are 
many surprises in store for us. From 
many indications, which from my past ex- 
perience would seem to be unerring, the 
sport will flourish this year as it never 
flourished before. 

As for steam yachting it is making gi- 
gantic strides in America. There are no 
finer ocean-going yachts in the world than 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s A/va, Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett’s Mamouna, Mr. William 
Astor’s Mourmahal and Mr. Jay Gould’s 
Atalanta, For size, seaworthiness and 








luxurious appointments they cannot be 
surpassed. ‘This season there will be sev- 
eral notable additions to the fleet. 

The most interesting and remarkable of 
the new vessels is the Sw/ftana, Mr. Trenor 
L. Park’s auxiliary steam yacht, in which 
he intends to circumnavigate the world. 
Mr. Park is anxious to emulate the ex- 
ample of Lord Brassey, who has enjoyed 
so many delightful cruises in the Sunbeam. 
With that end in view he commissioned 
Mr. Beavor Webb to design him a yacht 
of about the same dimensions as that 
celebrated deep-sea pleasure craft, but 
far more luxurious and elegant in her fit- 
tings. She was launched last December, 
and as she is the first purely auxiliary 
steam yacht constructed in this country 
she excited the liveliest curiosity and 
interest among yachtsmen. In spite of 
the pelting rain her launch attracted a 
large number of representative yacht own- 
ers and experts. All who examined her 
concluded that a better constructed ves- 
sel never slipped off the ways into the 
water. Her dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 187 feet 6 inches ; beam, 
27 feet 6 inches; draught of water, 14 feet 
6 inches. She carries 10,000 square feet 
of canvas and is rigged as a three-masted 
topsail schooner. Her hull is of steel. 
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Her engines are of the triple expansion 
type and will develop 500 horse power. 
A two-bladed feathering propeller will 
drive her through the water at an eight- 
knot rate. Her smoke stack is of the 
telescopic variety, and when under sail it 
will be lowered. ‘The Sw/tana, like the 
Sunbeam, will depend upon sails chiefly 
for her motive power, only using her 
engines when becalmed or in head winds. 
Her bunkers will hold 100 tons of coal. 

Her main saloon is very commodious, 
and is fitted in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance. The prevailing tints are 
gold, cream and blue. The owner’s room 
and Mrs. Park’s boudoir are very luxuri- 
ous. With the exception of the 4/va and 
the Vamouna there is no more richly-dec- 
orated yacht afloat. 

Messrs. Harlan & Hollingsworth, of 
Wilmington, Del., are building for Mr. 
Frederic Gallatin a steam yacht of some- 
what similar dimensions to the £/ectra, 
Commodore Gerry’s flagship. The same 
firm is also at work on a large steam 
yacht for Mr. H. M. Flagler. Both ves- 
sels will be ready in time for the annual 
cruise of the New York Yacht Club. 

It will thus be seen that there is every 
indication of a highly-successful yacht- 
ing season, 





“LASSIE FAIR.” 


HE: 

\H, my dear lassie fair, 

O will you be mine? 
Thou art sweet, débonnaire, 

Ah, my dear lassie fair ! 
(A millionaire pére 

O Clotho benign !) 
Ah, my dear lassie fair, 

O will you be mine ? 





SHE: 

Ah, my dear—/atssez faire ! 

I beg to decline ; 
Gold will bring cark and care, 

Ah, my dear—/aissez fatre / 
(L’argent de mon pére 

Can never be thine !) 
Ah, my dear—/aissez faire ! 

I beg to decline. 
SANBORN GOvE TENNEY. 
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CREEDMOOR AND THE NATIONAL GUARD, 


SPRING’S HERALD. 


Hark, the bravely-ringing note 

From the red-breast robin’s throat ! 

‘Hear! Good cheer. ‘The spring is near, 

The beat of her breath on my wings you'll find— 
She’s coming, she’s coming, she’s close behind !” 
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CREEDMOOR AND THE 


NATIONAL GUARD. 


BY W. R. HAMILTON. 


S a rifle range Creedmoor is in- 
debted for its establish- 
ment and continuance to 
the National Guard of the 
State of New York, and 
particularly to those regi- 
ments and companies sta- 
tioned in the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, more 

than the many lovers of rifle 
practice imagine. Of the “citi- 
zens of the United States” who, 
in September, 1871, incorporated thent- 
selves as the National Rifle Association, 
nearly one-half were National Guards- 
men, while in the first board of direc- 
tors eight of the fifteen were actually 
serving in the Guard at the time in 
various capacities. The directors also 
looked principally to the support of the 
National Guard in establishing a range, 
and to this end went to the Legislature 
asking for means and for prizes to be 
competed for by the National Guard 
members only ‘The early matches were 
competed for very largely by National 
Guardsmen, and every effort was made 
by officers and enthusiasts of the associ- 
ation to push the interests of rifle shoot- 
ing. And, indeed, it is a factnot generally 
known that it was a National Guardsman 
(John F. M. Richards) who was the mover 
of the resolution accepting the challenge 
which led to the match and victory over 
the Irish Rifle Association of Dublin, in 
September, 1874. This was practically 
the commencement of rifle shooting as a 








national sport in America. Of this win- 
ning team three were New York National 
Guardsmen, while a fourth had previous- 
ly been prominently connected with the 
Guard. 

Creedmoor is a nearly level plot of 
ground about 3,300 feet in length by 
1,000 feet broad. It is situated on Long 
Island, about fifteen miles to the north- 
east of Brooklyn and four miles to the 
south of Long Island Sound. Seventy 
acres are owned by the State and twenty 
are leased ‘The whole plot runs nearly 
due north from firing points, the ground 
inclining toward the butts about one foot 
in 150, or twenty in 1,000 yards. On the 
seventy-acre plot there is a mound of 
earth 570 feet long, seventy feet broad at 
its base and twenty-four feet high. This 
in turn is surmounted by a bullet-proof 
fence ten feet high. Immediately in 
front of the mound is the long pit, above 
which are twenty-one iron targets that 
can all be used up to 1,000 yards. At 
the 200-yard firing point is a pit, the 
top of which is so nearly level with the 
ground that troops can march over it 
while on the skirmish line without im- 
pediment. This pit has eight canvas or 
paper targets of the third class. 

On the west or leased plot of ground is 
a butt fifteen feet high, backed by a 
bullet-proof fence ten feet high. This 
butt is 350 feet in length, with a pit orig- 
inally intended for eleven third - class 
targets, but at present use‘ for nine only. 
On this same ground is a pistol butt with 
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three targets. A road runs from the east 
side of the 1,000-yard firing point to the 
west side, and thence to the north end of 
the range. This road is bordered with 
maples, which in summer afford plenty of 
shade. A large building, containing res- 
taurants and rifle club rooms, together 
with living apartments for the superin- 
tendent, is about three hundred yards from 
the main entrance. The road leading to 
it divides the east from the west range 
Back of the restaurant is an ammunition 
house, barns, storehouses, etc. 

Such, in general, is a description of 
Creedmoor as it has existed under the 
auspices of the National Rifle Association. 
The legislature of 1888-9 appropriated a 
sum to purchase the entire ground and 
buildings, and it is now proposed to pur- 
chase additional grounds to the extent 
of about one hundred and seventy-five 
acres, so that ranges up to 1,800 yards 
may be established and surrounded with 
woods so as to insure entire safety to 
the surrounding country. 

The establishment of Creedmoor range 
was but the forerunner of National Guard 
rifle practice throughout the State, and in 
this, as in so many other matters pertain- 
ing to the soldier’s education, New York 
has led, until to-day the State, through 
the National Guard, hears the crack of 
the rifle from thirty different ranges, af- 
fording the means of practice to all State 
troops. When this practice began in 1873 
there were but few who understood the 
science of rifle shooting, even so far as to 
aim, sight and press the trigger correctly, 
of a breech-loading military rifle. Out of 
the twenty-five thousand members of the 
Guard there were not a hundred rifle- 
men. To-day, out of thirteen thousand, 
there are over fifty-two hundred men en- 
titled to rank as marksmen; while of 
those not qualified more than thirty: five 
hundred have had more or less practice 
at the ranges. How was this state 
brought about? At first there were many 
things connected with practice of which 
little was known, and the system was 
based largely on the methods in vogue in 
England and Continental Europe ; and it 
is but justice to the originators of the sys- 
tem to say that, while complaints have 
been made and fault found, the system 
nevertheless is a good one, as has been 
proved by results. It is true that from 
time to time advances, changes and im- 
provements, as suggested by experience, 
have been made, and these might have 
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been much greater if the proverbial econ- 
omy of all Governments did not have to 
be consulted. Now that the range is 
State property a source of expense is 
avoided, and it is easy to believe that 
the future will witness even greater re- 
sults The practice of the National 
Guardsman is the same throughout the 
State, but Creedmoor affords some facili- 
ties not available at the other ranges. 

Rifle practice is required of every offi- 
cer and enlisted man in the Guard, except 
those not armed with rifles, and musi- 
cians In the New York and Brooklyn 
troops this practice must be gone through 
with between May 15 and August 31. 
Through orders from general headquar- 
ters a regiment is directed to practice on 
a certain day at Creedmoor. The com- 
manding officer of the regiment thereupon 
issues an order directing an assembly in 
time to arrive in Brooklyn at8 a.m. A 
train provided by the quartermaster’s de- 
partment is at hand, and an employee of 
the department accompanies the troops to 
count men and certify to the correctness 
of the railroad company’s bills The 
train arrives at Creedmoor so that the 
men are at the range and commence the 
firing atg A M. Markers and scorers are 
at their posts and the targets are prepared 
under the supervision of the superintend- 
ent of the grounds (who has been notified) 
before the troops arrive Ammunition in 
trays containing 1oo rounds is at each 
firing point, and the inspector of rifle 
practice having equalized his men so 
that there are from eighteen to twenty 
marksmen in front of each target, the fir- 
ing promptly commences at the lower or 
10o-yard targets 

This is followed up by practice at 200 
yards in kneeling or sitting positions, 
and 200 yards standing, in the first-class. 
This usually occupies the time till about 
12°30 P.M. A recess of an hour is then 
taken for lunch, touching up the targets, 
if rainy, etc. The practice is then re- 
sumed at 500 yards_ By 3:30 o’clock the 
individual work is finished, and the volley 
and skirmish firing begins — the volley 
first The men are drawn up in line at 
100 yards from the targets of paper placed 
at the foot of the mound upon which the 
second-class targets are situated. There 
are not more than forty nor less than 
twelve files front. They each fire three 
volleys standing and two kneeling, under 
command of their own company officers. 
This through with, a skirmish line is 
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formed in rear of the 350-yard firing point, 
and either by bugle or the voice of the 
commanding officer the line is marched to 
within roo yards of the targets, firing one 
shot at each, the 300, 200 and roo yard 
points, on the advance, and one each 
at the 150 and 250 yard points on the re- 
treat. 

The targets used are of the second 
class, and there are never more than six 
men assigned to each target. This com- 
pletes the practice, which is finished at 
about 5:30 o’clock Pp. M. 

While on the range the soldier is pro- 
vided with facilities for every comfort ; 
a good restaurant supplies his lunch, the 
ice-water barrel placed conveniently at 
hand is filled several times a day, and is 
well dosed with oatmeal. Ammunition is 
amply provided, and an officer or well-in- 
structed man is at each firing point, to 
teach and aid. Surgical case and medi- 
cal knapsack are at hand if needed, al- 
though but once since the establishment 
of the range has there been any serious 
accident, and that happened through cares 
lessness. After the practice is over the 
score cards in duplicate are given, one- 
half to the regimental inspector of rifle 
practice and the other half to the office 
of the Department of Rifle Practice, 
where all the figures are carefully exam- 
ined and collaborated. At the close of 
the season the marksmen’s badges are 
sent out and a report made to the Gen- 
eral Headquarters of the State, and also 
to the headquarters of each organiza- 
tion. ; 

At various dates during the season 
there are held matches, which are partici- 
pated in by members of the National 
Guard only. ‘The competition in these is 
keen and healthy. All men of the Guard 
are put into classes as follows: The third 
or lowest class consists of those who do 
not appear on the range for practice. 
The second class consists of all present 
for practice, without reference to qualifi- 
cations in previous years. The practice 
in this class is held at 1oo yards stand- 
ing, at a third-class target, and at 200 
yards kneeling or sitting, also at a third- 
class target. The first class consists of 
those who make twenty-five or more in 
the second class. The practice in this 
class is at 200 yards standing at a No. 3 
target, and at 500 yards lying prone at a 
No. 2 target. It takes a score of twen- 
ty-five in the first class to make a man a 
marksman, and entitles the maker to re- 
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ceive the State decoration. A score of 
forty-two or more in the first class makes 
a man a sharpshooter and entitles the 
maker to receive a silver bar. In addi- 
tion to these decorations the State pro- 
vides for prizes as follows: In each of 
the four brigades is a prize competed for 
under such conditions as ordered by the 
commanding officer of the brigade. Then 
there is one grand prize, called the State 
Prize, open to teams of twelve fromeach 
regiment, battalion or separate company. 
The value of this prize is$300. In addi- 
tion a prize of a value not to exceed $50 
is awarded the company of each brigade 
having the highest general figure of merit. 
All the foregoing decorations and prizes 
are provided for by the State, but, as a 
fact, the general staff of each brigade of- 
fers additional prizes. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated the following description of 
targets and system of marking is given: 

The third-class targets are used in all 
distances up to 300 yards. They are of 
iron, four feet by six, on which are paint- 
ed a bull’s-eye circle eight inches in di- 
ameter, then a circle surrounding it called 
the centre and twenty-six inches in 
diameter, then another called the inner 
and forty-six inches in diameter. The 
rest of the target is termed the outer. 
The second-class targets are used at 
all distances over 300 and under 600 
yards. The target is six feet by six, the 
bull’s-eye twenty-two inches diameter, the 
centre thirty-eight and the inner fifty- 
four inches diameter. ‘The first-class tar- 
gets are six feet by twelve and are used 
at all distances over 600 yards. ‘The 
bull’s-eye is thirty-six, the centre fifty- 
four and the inner square.six feet by six. 
A bull’s-eye counts five, a centre counts 
four, an inner three and an outer two. 
The markers are in the pit below the 
targets, where they can plainly but safely 
see each shot that strikes. They signal 
five by raising a white disk, four by a red, 
three by a white and black and two by a 
black disk. The scorers stand immedi- 
ately behind the firing party and record 
each shot. But five consecutive shots are 
allowed each man at each distance. Af- 
ter the first general practice each com- 
mand is allowed one or more additional 
days upon application of its command- 
ing officer. Such in general is the method 
employed not only at Creedmoor, but at 
each of the thirty State ranges. 

The effect of Creedmoor and its train- 
ing is farther reaching and more impor- 
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tant than is generally known. The actual 
preparation of the individual soldier for 
the requirements of modern fighting is 
of the utmost importance. A modern 
writer says on this subject: “ Skill in in- 
dividual fighting is the keystone of mod- 
ern warfare. Increased self reliance is 
essential. Skill in the use of the rifle 
necessitates an acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of tactics in each individual; and, 
lastly, a perfect physical training by means 
of gymnastics, and a mental training by 
means of instruction and education, are 
requisite.” The system of rifle practice 
engenders a healthy rivalry and an honest 
emulation among the State troops. To 
succeed means almost the perfection of 
both physical and moral training. The 
crack shot is invariably a man of strong 
physique and well-balanced mental facul- 
ties. His eye is sure and clear, his nerve 
steady and his judgment correct. To 
attain this end requires of him a life free 
from all excesses, a clear conscience and 
honest motives. Yet that is the very end 
and aim we have for all our young men 
in all professions. Outside, therefore, of 
the training he receives, that makes a 
better soldier of him, he necessarily be- 
comes a better citizen of the Great Re- 
public. To discipline men, they must be 
taught to do all that is needful and right 
for their physical condition, and re- 
strained from doing all that is detrimental 
thereto. 


The modern drill of the rifle makes 
a different and far higher courage in 
our soldiers than was formerly needed. 
A writer says: “The pluck that we ask 
of our soldiers to-day is of a very differ- 
ent sort. It is, indeed, so infinitely other 
and so infinitely higher that it is scarcely 
possible to make a serious comparison 
between the old and new shapes of val- 
iance. The invention of long-range fight- 
ing has brought into the world a type of 
fortitude which has been hitherto total- 
ly unknown. Instead of dashing at the 
enemy in fierce excitement, instead of the 
hot emotion of savage struggle, instead 
of furious muscular exertion and exaspe- 
ration, instead of the intensest develop- 
ment of the combative faculties, our sol- 
diers have now to exhibit their intrepid- 
ity by remaining placid, motionless and 
undisturbed amid a hail of death and 
wounds. The bravery of to-day is a ner- 
vous, contemplative process ; there is no 
action, no movement, no tug about it. It 
principally consists in waiting obediently 
until you are hit by a chance shot. The 
consequence is that our new shape of 
courage is based on the suppression of 
direct effort; it has become a passive 
process, in which we endure instead of 
acting.” 

If, therefore, these personal quali- 
ties are taught to the individual, what 
must the result be when learned by 
the mass? A soldier of to-day becomes 
as important as the company of a hundred 
years ago, and the influence of the whole- 
some discipline thus engendered through- 
out the entire country becomes a most 
important and influential element in cre- 
ating our higher civilization. 

One effect of Creedmoor (and Creed- 
moor is the father of all ranges in this 
country) upon the National Guard is not, 
perhaps, sufficiently recognized. It is the 
species of comradeship, the esprz¢ and the 
friendships made in the race for honors 
and fame before the targets. During 
their five years’ service men are at no 
place brought into closer contact with 
each other. The good and bad points of 
each are thoroughly brought out, and, 
though riflemen are cranks, they are, as a 
rule, honest and fair. An unfair rifleman 
is detected at once and sent to Coventry 
for all time by all who know him. 

There is still another effect of equal 
importance that is scarcely noticed at all. 
Creedmoor it was that first taught the 
regular army the importance of rifle prac- 
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tice and the proper 
methods of carrying it 
on. 

And through this 
and the many competi- 
tions that have re- 
sulted have the army 
ind the Guard been 
brought into closer re- 
lations with each other, 
to the great and mu- 
tual good of both. It 
would seem eminently 
proper now if the 
iyeneral Government 
should encourage and 
arrange for annual 
competitions and re- 
wards for both,. put- 
ting both upon an 
equal footing in such 
contests. 

The time has come 
when the range at 
Creedmoor must pass 
from the hands of the 
National Rifle Associ- 
ation to others. All 
honor to the men— 
National (Guardsmen 
mostly—who made the 
success of the National 
Guard rifle shooting 
and, indirectly, the 
army shooting a fact. 
They have performed 
a splendid duty, and 
the State can well af- 
ford to recognize them 
and take the range as 
offered, extend the 
grounds by purchase or 
condemnation and 
make it forever a prac- 
tice ground for her 
soldiers. 

An article on Creed- 
moor and the National 
Guard would hardly be 
complete without some 
reference to the meri- 
torious soldier who has 
done so much to bring 
the rifle practice of the 
Guard up to its pres- 
ent high standing. 
This gentleman in 
juestion is the present 
Inspector General of 
Rifle Practice, Gen. 
Chas. F. Robbins. En- 
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tering the Seventh 
Regiment, in 1861, he 
rose from a private to 
the successive grades 
of corporal, sergeant, 
lieutenant and captain 
in that worthy organ- 
ization which has fur- 
nished so many officers 
to the Guard all over 
the Union. 

In 1883 he was ap- 
pointed to his present 
position and has done 
more perhaps to ele- 
vate the standard of 
rifle practice to its 
present point than any 
single person in the 
State. Not only does 
every range in the 
State know his pres- 
ence every year, but 
every officer and near- 
ly every: man in the 
Guard has had per- 
sonal instruction from 
him. lis orders re- 
garding rifle practice 
and directions for it 
have been copied in 
other States, and of- 
ficers of the army 
have thankfully re- 
ceived from him ad- 
vice and _ instructions 
that have proved of 
great service to the 
army. A thorough 
soldier and crack shot 
himself, it is needless 
to say that he seems 
made for the position, 
and it will be a long 
time before a_ better 
man can be found. He 
it is who, rightly un- 
derstanding Creed- 
moor and its relations 
to the Guard, has ex- 
erted himself, often to 
the point of much self 
sacrifice, toward de- 
veloping the most im- 
portant part of the 
soldier’s duty — prac- 
tice with the rifle. His 
work must inevitably 
prove of great value 
to the State in the 
near future. 
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HIRTY years 
ago the an- 
nual boat 
races and 
the rough- 

d-tum- 
ble games 
of foot- 
y ball com- 
prised the 
sum total 
of college athletics. Athletic contests, 
as conducted to-day, were unheard of. 
They have now assumed such a place in 
college life that the attention of every 
president and professor in American col- 
leges has been directed toward them, and 
the question to what extent they shall be 
allowed has become a matter of public 
discussion. ‘The annual games and boat 
races between different colleges are known 
to be strictly on their merits, and as such 
command the attention of all lovers of 
manly sport. 

Cornell University opened its doors to 
students in the autumn of 1869. At its 
head was a man who, while not an ath- 
lete himself, had ever taken an active 
interest in athletics. _While at Yale the 
first challenge for an intercollegiate boat 
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race with Harvard passed through his 
hands. The interest in athletics at Cor- 
nell, fostered from the very beginning 
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by the hearty co-operation of its presi- 
dent and many of the faculty, grew rap- 
idly. ‘The situation of the university 
buildings, on a hill nearly five hundred 
feet higher than the town, where the stu- 
dents were obliged to live, also tended to 
give a training to the legs, and has been 
thought by many one of the causes of 
Cornell’s success in boating. Certainly 
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it is one of the prime factors, the others 
being a pretty sheet of water, Cayuga 
Lake, lying about twenty minutes’ walk 


from the town, and the class of men 
Cornell has had from which to. select 
crews. Cornell has always drawn to her 


doors a large number of men accustomed 
to severe manual labor on the farm and 
in shops; “blacksmiths,” as Yale con- 
temptuously termed them in a reply to a 
challenge to row, after the breaking up of 
the old intercollegiate rowing association. 
The training in rowing on rough water, 
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boating a milenearer. About a mile from 
the lighthouse, which marks the mouth of 
the inlet, the stream makes a turn almost 
at right angles and is navigable for another 
mile. At this angle the university boat- 
house is situated. The building is one 
story, of wood, and was built, early in the 
history of boating at the college, by a 
few energetic, enthusiastic students. It 
is far from being a thing of beauty, but 
Cornellians are wont to content them- 
selves with Teemer’s remark to the crew 
he trained, that ‘“ boathouses don’t win 
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which every crew sent out has had, gives 
it another advantage—in the event of “a 
choppy sea,” so much dreaded by oars- 
men generally—over crews trained on 
water uniformly smooth. 

The proximity of Cayuga Lake to the 
young university at once made it appar- 
ent that, in boating at least, Cornell pos- 
sessed advantages equal to those of the 
older colleges. ‘The lake proper is some 
two and a half miles from the univer- 
sity buildings, but a narrow, crooked, 
muddy stream called “ The Inlet,” brings 


races nearly as often as hard work and 
pluck.” ‘The inlet has some advantages, 
affording as it does a practice pull of two 
miles any day—no matter how rough the 
lake—and ample practice in steering for 
the coxswain or bow oarsman. In fact, 
the greater part of the training of the 
famous ’75 crews was done on thisstream. 

A boat club was formed during the first 
term of college, but an admission fee 
of $5 restricted the membership. In ’7o 
Tom Hughes, the author of “Tom Brown 
at Oxford,” paid the university a visit. 














His remarks to the 
students on boat- 
ing still further in- 
creased the inter- 
est in the sport. 
The club was re- 
organized, a boat 
purchased and let- 
ters addressed to 
Harvard and Yale 
with the object of 
securing races the 
ensuing spring. A 
favorable answer 
was received from 
Harvard but 
nothing further 
came of the nego- 
tiations. During 
the spring lectures 
were given by 
President White, 
Prof. Goldwin 
Smith and others 
in towns near 
Ithaca, whereby 
money sufficient to 
build a new boat- 
house and buy two 
additional boats 
was procured. 
Not one man inthe 
whole club could 
feather an oar, and 
the first boat pro- 
cured was most 
ignominiously 
sunk by a canal 
tow-boat. 

In ’72 Cornell 
was admitted to 
the Rowing Asso- 
ciation of Ameri- 
an Colleges. 
With the spring of 
73 Came a wave 
of enthusiasm in 
boating affairs. 
Money enough to 
send a crew to 
Springfield was 
raised, a boat built 
by Blaikie was pre- 
sented by Presi- 
dent White, and a 
trainer was en- 
gaged. It is doubt- 
ful if under any 
circumstances the 
crew would have 
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won, but the _ position 
ed all chance of winning. 


drawn _preclud- 
Still the rec- 


ord—fourth out of eleven entries—was 
not discouraging. ‘The next year, °74, 
the races were held at Saratoga. The 


showing made this year was worse than 
the previous year—fifth out of nine en- 
tries. Still not disheartened, in ’75 a 
crew was selected, and, prior to going to 
Saratoga, a regatta was held at Ithaca, at 
which Courtney’s crew was beaten hand- 
ily. ‘That year a freshman crew was sent 
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as well. To them fell the honor of de- 
feating Harvard, Brown and Princeton 
freshmen and winning the first intercol- 
legiate race taken by Cornell. Bob 
Cook’s famous English stroke had taken 
possession of the public mind and Yale 
was a hot favorite. Cornell used a paper 
boat, the first used by any college crew. 
Thirteen crews drew up in line. Cornell 
won again after a hard race. Yale with- 
drew at once from the association. 

The year '76 witnessed a repetition of 





THE CREW OF "76, 
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’89 IN THEIR SHELL, 














Cornell’s success in both university and 
freshman races, and single scull in addi 
tion. In the autumn of ’76 a challenge 
was issued to Oxford and Cambridge for 
a university race, but the English univer- 
sities refused torow. Harvard and Yale 
were then challenged to an eight-oared 
race. Harvard’s reply was courteous and 
a reason given for not accepting. Yale’s 
was: “ Your challenge is received and re- 
fused.” In ’77 a challenge was received 
from the Harvard freshmen for an eight- 
oared race. ‘The challenge was accepted 
and the race rowed at Owasco Lake in 
the spring of ’78. Cornell proved an 
easy winner. 

In 1880 Columbia sent the same crew 
as the previous year, and the University 
of Pennsylvania took Wesleyan’s place. 
Once more Cornell won easily. This crew 
had shown some very fast time in trials, 
and was sent to Europe in ‘81 to row in 
the Henley Regatta. The result of the 
experiment was disastrous. ‘They were 
beaten twice in England, but by remark- 
ably fast crews. In the disappointment 
of defeat one of the crew was charged 
with dishonesty. The fact that the fa- 
mous Hillsdales were beaten by the same 
crews the next year, however, over the same 
course, lends color to the idea that, in 
England at least, the crew was beaten 
purely because it was unable to row fast 
enough. Leaving England, the crew went 
to Vienna. Herethey suffered defeat again. 

No one conversant with the facts in 
the case can doubt that this race was 
thrown by the man who fainted, or pre- 
tended to faint. In ’82 a crew was sent 
to the intercollegiate regatta at Lake 
George. Defeat was their fate, as, after 
trying in vain to get races with Toronto, 
Pennsylvania, Columbia and one or two 
others, training was stopped. ‘Three 
weeks before the race it was resumed 
with two entirely green men in the boat. 
They were unable to use a four-oared 
shell till two weeks before the race. 
Under the circumstances the record made 
was satisfactory, although the college did 
not win. In ’83 Cornell beat Princeton, 
University of Pennsylvania and Wesley- 
an, winning by seven lengths. The rec- 
ord of Princeton had been that year the 
winning of the Newark and Harlem re- 
gattas, defeating the Mutuals, of Albany, 
and the Columbia College crew. ‘The 
University of Pennsylvania had beaten 
the Crescents over the Centennial Re- 
gatta course on the Schuylkill, in the 
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fastest time ever made over it up to that 
date. 

This victory was followed by overcon- 
fidence, and in ’84 the crew was beaten 
twice, both times by the University of 
Pennsylvania, once at Philadelphia and 
again at Saratoga. In ’85 Cornell won 
the Childs cup for the first time. In the 
intercollegiate race on Lake Quinsiga- 
mond, Cornell finished first, but was de- 
clared guilty of a foul and the poorest 
crews, Bowdoin and Brown, were allowed 
to row the race over. In’86 no crew was 
sent out, but Howland, a single sculler, 
won the junior single-scull race in the 
National Regatta at Albany. In ’87 Cor- 
nell won the junior four at Newark by 
ten lengths, won the intercollegiate at 
Worcester, beating Bowdoin, a crew with 
a record of 8.06 in lake water, and went 
to Philadelphia twice to row University of 
Pennsylvania for the Childs cup. The 
cup was forfeited by the University of 
Pennsylvania, to whom it had gone the 
year before on account of Cornell’s not 
sending a crew to compete for it. In 88 


the crew won the Downing cup at Phila- 
delphia, defeating the New York Athletic 
Club crew and‘the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the latter twice, once in trial 
heats and once in the final. The latter 
forfeited the Childs cup race to Cornell. 
From Philadelphia the crew went to Sun- 
bury, Pa., to compete in the National Re- 
gatta. While there one of them was 
taken sick with dysentery and the four 
could not row in the race. 

Among boating men they were looked 
upon as sure winners, and the times, 8.12% 
and 8.15, made in private, caught by 
at least fifteen different watches, would 
seem to indicate that, barring sickness, 
they would have been “in” a race won in 
8.47% over the same course. The present 
commodore of the Cornell Navy, C. G. 
Psotta, at the same place and time won 
the senior single-scull championship. He 
had previously beaten all the remaining 
amateurs of note, including ’87’s cham- 
pion, Corbett, Mulcahy, of Albany, and 
Goepfert, of New York. 

Columbia, University of Pennsylvania 
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and Cornell have recently formed an as- 
sociation to race in eights at New Lon- 
don. The race* is still so fresh in the 
minds of the public that but a brief refer- 
ence is made to it. It was one of the 
best races rowed that week over the 
Thames course, and the result justified 
Cornell’s confidence in the “sand” of her 
representatives. Thorough training un- 
der a master’s eye made them one of the 
best crews on the river, and the victory 
there gained was supplemented by the 
races at Philadelphia, when on one occa- 
sion the eight established a new record 
for the distance. 

In '77 baseball came to the fore. The 
first intercollegiate game was with Hobart 
and Cornell was beaten. A trip was made 
East and Union, Syracuse and Hamilton 
played, with varying success. Desultory 
attempts followed this till ’80, when 
a State intercollegiate association was 
formed, embracing Syracuse, Rochester, 
Madison, Hamilton, Union and Cornell. 
Union won the pennant the first year, the 
Cornell nine not amounting to much; ’81 
saw no nine, as all the money obtainable 
had been used in sending the crew to 
Europe; ‘82 really marks the beginning 
of baseball, for, although the nine did 
nothing remarkable for a year or so, the 
interest has never entirely died out since 
that time. 

In *85 the nine won all the games 
played ; with college nines won the State 
intercollegiate championship, and defeat- 
ed Columbia’s crack nine, which had in 
turn defeated the Eastern colleges. 

In '86 the nine won every game played, 
beating all the State college nines, the 
Syracuse Stars, the Rochesters and the 
Torontos, all professional nines. In ’87 
Cornell was requested to resign from the 
Intercollegiate Association, as it won 
every game by ridiculous scores, 34-0 
in four innings, 36-4, etc. Having no 
nines to play at home, the nine went 
East and played Williams, Amherst, Yale 
and Harvard with indifferent success, ow- 
ing to lack of practice for one reason. In 
’*88 the nine went south, played Prince- 
ton, University of Pennsylvania and La- 
fayette, the latter two twice each. On 
this trip the majority of the games were 
to Cornell’s credit. In 1889 a profes- 
sional coach was engaged for the first 
time. 

Football was played the first term of 
college, but possessed very few of the 





* Rowed June 27, 1889. 
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finer points which have distinguished the 
game of late years. The number on a 
side varied according to previous agree- 
ment, ranging from twenty to whole 
classes. The settling of the question 
of class athletic superiority by football 
games was begun in ’7o, and has con- 
tinued ever since. A change from the 
old kicking game to the Rugby has been 
made, however, within a few years. In 
the old game the goal posts were 250 
yards apart, and the ball was placed in 
the centre of the field and rushed and 
kicked between the posts. The game 
consisted of best three in five goals. 

In 85 a few Rugby games were played. 
The game was one of the tests of superi- 
ority of ’89 and ’go in ’86. In ‘87 a uni- 
versity team was formed, but was beaten 
by everybody. A game with Lehigh at 
Elmira marked the close of the season of 
"88. 

The improvement in the play of the 
Cornell team was most marked. Where 
in ’87 Lehigh won 38-10, this year—with 
a better team from Lehigh—the score 
was 4-0, with a claim on the part of Cor- 
nell of 4-8. Games were also played with 
Williams, Lafayette and others, with vary- 
ing success, encouraging on the whole. 
Another year will find a strong team in 
the field, as the game has taken a firm 
hold of the student body, and has re- 
cently been put on the same footing as 
boating and baseball by being allowed a 
member on the athletic council. 

Tennis is played by a number of the 
professors and students, while lacrosse, 
cricket, gun clubs, boxing and fencing 
have never been able to attain any posi- 
tion of importance. 

Nothing was really done in athletics till 
the spring of '73, when an association 
was formed and a man entered in the only 
intercollegiate event in track athletics 
of the year, the two-mile race, held at 
Springfield at the same time as the Row- 
ing Association regatta. The man came 
in second out of six entries. In Novem- 
ber of the same year the first field day 
was held. That year also saw a wooden 
building, 55x25, erected on the campus at 
a cost of $1,300, for use as a gymnasium. 
The money for this building and the ap- 
paratus in it was raised by subscription. 
The apparatus was scanty, but much bet- 
ter than none at all. There was no quali- 
fied instructor or medical examiner till 
much later. 

In the spring of ’74, at the field day 
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held in connection with the regatta, Cor- 
*nell won two more prizes, and in ’75 an- 
other event was placed to her credit. Al- 
though men and teams have, from time 
to time, been sent to the intercollegiate 
games in New York, Cornell has yet to 
win her first event there. The first ath- 
letic indoor meet was held in ’78, but no 
boxing was had and the performance 
partook of the nature of a theatre, in that 
it concluded with a farce. Boxing was 
placed in the list of events in "80, and 
has held a prominent place ever since. 
The armory was erected in ’84. It is used 
for drill purposes and as a gymnasium. 
The main portion is of brick, 150 feet 
long, sixty wide and fifty high. The an- 
nex (the old gymnasium repaired and 
thoroughly renovated) joining the main 
hall is a two-storied building, having an 
area of 52x48feet. The building is heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity, and 
gives a clear floor space inthe gymnasium 
of 150x60 feet. The annex contains the 
directors’ office, bath rooms and locker 
accommodations for 800 students. 

A competent instructor gives his whole 
time to the care of students exercising on 
the floor of the gymnasium, and at stated 
times classes are drilled in various calis- 
thenic movements with dumb bells and 
indian clubs, this drill being compulsory 
with all under classmen. There is a phy- 
sician in constant attendance as well. A 
measurement of every man entering the 
college is made and dimensions recorded. 
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This is repeated at graduation, and, from 
these, valuable statistics have been com- 
piled, showing the amount of develop- 
ment during the four years. 

In 1885 the New York State Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association was formed. 
The colleges composing it were Union, 
Syracuse, Hobart, Rochester, Hamilton, 
Madison and Cornell. Columbia was ad- 
mitted later, but never sent any men 
to the field days. The first field day 
was held at Geneva ; Cornell won about 
everything. The second meeting was 
held in Utica in ’86. Cornell took about 
all the prizes here again. The city papers 
had as a heading to the article giving an 
account of the event: ‘‘ Young gentlemen 
from the University at Ithaca hold a field 
day at Utica.” Of a total of sixteen 
events Cornell won eleven firsts and nine 
seconds. 

In '87 the field day was held at Syra- 
cuse, when again Cornell won as she 
pleased. Track athletics had no boom in 
1888, not a field day of any kind was 
held; although strenuous efforts were 
made to get a series of contests with 
Lehigh and Lafayette. The work in ’89 
was much brighter. 

The record, compiled by Dr. Hitch- 
cock, the professor of physical culture, 
shows conclusively that athletics do not, 
as has been held by some, necessarily 
imply a lack of standing in studies, many 
of the most successful athletes having 
been excellent students. 











THE QUAILS OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY T. S. VAN DYKE. 


HERE is probably no other game bird that 
flourishes under so many varied condi- 
tions as the valley quail of California, 
and wherever found he seems to get more 
positive satisfaction out of existence than 
any other bird. Though more abundant 
near sea level, he is equally at home at 
an elevation of a mile or more above it ; 
drinks plenty of water or goes without it 
with apparently equal ease, and seems 
quite as happy in the glare of the sunlit 
plain as in the cool arbors of wild rose, 
sycamore and wild grape that form dense 
shades along the creek bottom. Alike to 
him are the settler’s garden and the lofty 
hill top miles away from sight or sound 

of man, and though he can never be satiated with 

raisin grapes or strawberries, he will keep quite as 

fat and cheerful upon scanty picking of dry grass 

seed upon the stoniest hill side. The valley quail’s 

peculiar colors of slate blue, gray, white and cinnamon 

and the long, jaunty plume of jet hanging forward over 

his bill are now too generally known to need special de- 

scription here. In size he is a little smaller than Bob White, and quite inferior 

to Bob in flavor, though still a very good bird except when in the hands of a cook 

whose sole knowledge of quail is the cabalistic phrase, “quail on toast.” In such 
hands the combination is almost as good as chip on pasteboard. 

Few birds have so many different notes as the valley quail, and in few do pitch, 
tone and accent vary so much, even with the same individual. The common call 
is a flute-like, penetrating “o-hi-o,” rapidly repeated four or five times, but varied 
often, so that it sounds like “ko-loi-o.” Again, the accent is shifted until it 
sounds like “tuck-a-hoe,” and sometimes the accent is so heavy on the second syl- 
lable that it becomes “k-woick-uh,” and often this last “uh” is dropped entirely, 
and only a low “ k-woick” is heard. During hatching time, the male, perched upon 
a bush near the nest, sends forth, at intervals of a minute or two, a low “ wah” full 
of deep content, and often during this time, when on the ground or moving about, 
he gives a metallic-toned ‘*wheeooo” or “teeooo,” often sounded several times in 
quick succession, and sometimes in a husky tone. The alarm call is a sharp 
“whit, whit, whit,” changing often into a low, muffled “ wook, wook, wook, wook,” 
while the birds are on the ground, but when they rise, a sharp, clear “chirp, 
chirp, chirp,” is the only sound heard, and generally from birds started singly. 

This quail is abundant over the greater part of California and for several hun- 
dred miles below the Mexican line, in those sections where the rainfall is suf- 
ficient. Its numbers in many sections, before the railroads opened the country to 
the market shooter, were incredibly great, especially in the county of San Diego, 
where it so abounded as to astonish even old California shots from other parts 
of the State. The statement may seem extravagant, but for many years it was a 
simple matter for any good shot to bag 200 in a day, all at single shots on the 
wing. For several years dozens of market shooters shipped an average of 10,000 
apiece for the season. This hoggish work, with the number crippled and finally 
killed, has greatly reduced their numbers, But seventy-five or a hundred can still be 
killed in a few hours, though it requires far more tramping than formerly to do it. 
Before the gun this bird makes in some respects more sport than Bob White, while 
in other respects the shooting is decidedly inferior. For one who knows how to han- 


Note.—An article on California quail appeared in OutiNG April, 1888. 
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dle the valley quail the shooting is much 
less fatiguing and much more Certain to 
yield a good bag than any shooting now 
to be found in the Eastern States. The 
shooting is nearly all open or in low 
brush, under the clearest of skies, with 
great mountains looking down upon one 
from all directions. There are no bogs 
to flounder through, no briars to tear and 
swear one’s way through, no very big hills 
to climb and no big woods to get lost in. 
Either in a buggy or on horseback one 
can ride directly to the game, tie up, shoot 
awhile, rest awhile, lunch and smoke, and 
shoot again. A large flock properly han- 
dled gives two or three men all the shoot- 
ing that rational creatures should wish, 
but if one wants to be piggish another 
large flock is easily found not far away 
from where the first one became too much 
scattered for further sport. 

But while one can burn more powder 
behind this bird than behind Bob White, 
become far more excited, and, when ac- 
customed to it, can carry home a much 
larger bag, there is a sad lack of that 
charm that comes from hunting a bird 
that can rarely be seen, even on the wing, 
without the aid of a well-bred and well- 
trained dog. This quail never lies to the 
dog as Bob White does in the Atlantic 
States, and only in the northern part of 
California does he sometimes lie as closely 
as Bob White does in the Western States. 
In the south of California he rarely lies 
much better than Bob White does in the 
Western States during those short periods 
of migration when, for two or three weeks 
in early fall, two or more bevies some- 
times run together, run into town, fly 
against houses, and make fools of them- 
selves generally. The first dependence of 
the valley quail is upon its legs, and it 
rarely trusts to hiding until thoroughly 
scared and scattered, when it will often 
lie quite well. But by this time the dog, 
unless kept at heel or tied up, is generally 
demoralized by the running and rising of 
innumerable birds, and feels more like 
hunting shade than birds. 

Though large quantities of these quail 
may, in summer and early fall, be killed 
upon the ground by the merest tyro, es- 
pecially if shooting from a wagon, it be- 
comes quite a different matter later in the 
fall, when they are full grown and strong, 
and especially where they are much 
hunted. Probably no bird on earth so 
baffles the tyro. He hears the “wook, 
wook, wook,” and sees occasional dark- 
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blue streaks through open places ahead 
gone before he can raise his gun. Try- 
ing all the time to get a shot at a bunch 
on the ground, he thinks if he only goes 
carefully, and looks keenly enough, he 
will get a fine “pot shot.” Meanwhile, 
the birds trot along ahead of him through 
the brush, keeping up their “ whit, whit, 
whit” and “ wook, wook, wook,” just a 
yard or two. beyond good shooting dis- 
tance, but with such a tempting tameness 
as to delude him constantly with the idea 
that a little more caution and a little more 
keenness of eye will secure a fine shot at 
a bunch. In this way they lead him up 
one hill, down the next slope, and up the 
next, nearly always a little too far, yet al- 
ways equally tempting. 

Perhaps he gets a shot at thirty or 
thirty-five yards into a large bunch in 
some opening, and pours his second barrel 
in all confidence into the roaring black 
sheet that rises at the report of his first 
barrel. No more stunning surprise awaits 
mortal man than when, after two such 
shots, the tyro advances hopefully through 
the smoke tobag his game. He sees, per- 
haps, a wing-broken bird or two scud dark- 
ly away through the brush almost as fast 
as it once could fly, finds a few feathers, 
and hears a bird fluttering in its death 
struggles a dozen yards or more down the 
hill side among the brush. But more often 
he finds nothing but a few feathers, and by 
the time he gives up the search fora dead 
bird the flock is two or three hundred 
yards away on another hill side, already 
collected together, and ready to repeat the 
same games. 

Sut still more amusing is often the 
work of the experienced shot from the 
East, who comes with a good dog, a quick 
eye, and ready finger; a skillful shot, per- 
haps, both in cover and in the open. Most 
of the Californians claim that their valley 
quail is a harder bird to shoot than Bob 
White. Beyond question it is a far harder 
bird to kill, but taken under the same cir- 
cumstances, and especially at the same 
distance of rising, it certainly is not a 
harder bird to hit. It flies no faster and 
twists no more than Bob White does. 
Nevertheless, it is true that it bothers 
the best shots very much at first. Capt. 
Ira Paine, on his first introduction to this 
bird, some three years ago, a few miles 
back of San Diego, missed his first nine 
birds in succession—all single birds, all 
within easy range, and all missed clean— 
before he settled down to steady shoot- 
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ing. Captain Paine told me of this the 
same day, and two friends of mine saw 
the whole performance. 

One recovers rapidly from this and in 
a few days can make as clean a score as 
upon Bob White—provided, however, that 
he has in the meantime learned how to 
hunt the bird; for if left to work out his 
own knowledge plenty of vexation is yet 
in store for him. Perhaps at. the first ris- 
ing of the flock he brings down a bird 
with each barrel. He walks confidently 
to the place where the first one fell. A 
moment ago he believed he could put his 
finger upon the precise spot where it fell. 
He is now prepared to swear that no 
mortal, either native or foreign, can tell 
one bush from another. He discovers a 
few feathers on a bush, under which he 
looks, instead of looking several yards 
ahead and in line with the place where 
the bird rose. He quickly concludes it 
will be easier to find the second one, but 
when he tries to find where that fell he is 
even more exasperated than before at the 
bewildering sameness of all the shrubbery. 

The first and in fact the only impor- 
tant step to easy success is not to at- 
tempt to bag anything at first, but spend 
all your time in breaking and scattering 
the flock. ‘This can be done only by rapid 
and repeated flushing, without giving them 
time to get together again. Firing over 
them, and especially in front of them, 
materially aids this scattering. For this 
reason two persons can always do bet- 
ter together than alone, and by working 
around on the outside can keep the birds 
more or less rounded up toward a com- 
mon centre. The more rapidly you run 
upon the flock and the more noise you 
make, the more apt you are to break the 
flock at the first charge ; and if two or 
more persons are ahead of them and fire 
their guns off, the greater the probability 
of this result. Wherever the flock alights 
the first time, lose no time in getting there. 
At each charge you make upon them, they 
will scatter wider and wider when they 
alight. if quickly handled, you will have 
them scattered over fifteen or twenty 
acres at the second or third flushing, 
which should not take more than fifteen 
minutes in all; but even now turn your 
attention first to any considerable number 
that may have kept close together, and 
break and scatter every bunch as fast as 
possible. 

These are the toughest birds alive, and 
need an immense amount of killing. 
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They need, too, very dead killing, or half 
the time you will find nothing but feath- 
ers where they have fallen. Cartridges 
loaded for Bob White will not do. For 
old, full-grown birds here you need the 
finest shot, up to No. 10, that the gun 
will shoot to best advantage, with about 
as much powder as you would use for 
ducks. Even then thirty-five yards will 
be a long shot, and if you kill everything 
clean at thirty that you hold on closely 
you have an extra good gun. 

You may now go on for two or three 
hundred yards, then come back a few 
yards on one side, then cross your first 
path, and go forward again on the left of 
it ; and all the while, singly and in pairs, 
and in bunches of four or five to a dozen, 
birds are rising around you ; some whizz- 
ing straight away, some circling around 
behind, some crossing in front, some 
wheeling overhead. Some burst at once 
into flight ; others, before rising, scud a 
few yards along the ground, making quite 
as hard a mark to hit as when on the 
wing. Some spring almost from beneath 
your feet, others rise at thirty, forty, fitty, 
seventy, and even one hundred yards and 
over. Very few fly over three hundred 
yards before alighting again. 

Nowhere else, outside of a good duck 
pass during “the evening flight,” shall 
you find such brain-befuddling intensity 
of shooting as on ground like this. When 
you have handled your birds right, the 
gun flames almost as fast as you can load 
it, and birds you cannot hope to shoot at 
are whizzing and chirping on every hand 
at every step forward. Through the 
smoke you see dark lines darting and 
wheeling, and a constant “chirp, chirp, 
chirp” plays the interlude between its 
quickest thunders. You are lost in the con- 
fusion and the strange nature of the back- 
ground, the earth ablaze with flowers that 
would adorn any garden, yet strangers to 
your eye ; a sky above you that you have 
rarely seen elsewhere; the soft air filled 
with notes of a score of other birds whose 
music 1s all new to your ear ; the distant 
slopes rolling away in long undulations 
of green, and gold, and blue, until they 
break into the chapparal of the hills, the 
higher hills looking solemnly blue with 
distance, and above all, great snow-clad 
peaks looking down upon the whole. 

When we leave the lowlands of Cali- 
fornia and begin toclimb the highlands, 
where the rainfall is much heavier and 
timber and running brooks in summer 
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more abundant, and clear springs begin 
to break from every hill side, we meet an- 
other variety of quail, although we have 
by no means lost sight of our old friend 
the valley quail. This new quail is called 
the mountain quail in California. It is 
said to be the common quail of Oregon, 
and to be found there near sea level. But 
in California, though occasionally found 
within about fifteen hundred feet or so 
of sea level, its favorite home is a mile 
or more above that, and it is often most 
abundant at an altitude where the valley 
quail has entirely disappeared. It is ap- 
parently a larger bird than Bob White, 
being fuller feathered, but in fact but a 
trifle larger, if any. 

It is plump and full breasted, and as 
graceful and artless in every motion as 
Bob himself. Its breast is a slate blue, 
with a low-cut vest of bright cinnamon 
mottled with white. Farther back along 
the sides are four bands of white; the 
back is a brownish gray, with tail bluish 
above and cinnamon tinged beneath. 
Around a full, swelling throat is a white 
collar, with a cinnamon-colored necktie. 
The head is slate blue, small and cun- 
ningly set with a grayish-brown topknot, 
from the top of which rise two long, 
slender plumes of jet black. 

In character the mountain bird differs 
radically from the valley quail. The val- 
ley bird is a perfect hoodlum, roystering, 
bold, saucy and defiant. He ravages 
vineyards almost beneath the owner’s 
nose, yet his clear “ whit, whit, whit ” of 
alarm indicates an abiding confidence in 
his ability to take care of himself. He 
knows quite well the range of a gun, and 
though he makes an occasional mistake 
by basing his calculations upon cheap 
powder and pot metal, he generally has 
the laugh on the countryman, and is again 
gorging his fine raisin grapes before he 
has got fairly into the house. 

But the mountain quail is all gentility 
and politeness. He lingers around in 
your presence as if he would like to trust 
you, as if his better judgment inclined 
him to be your friend if only his foolish 
little legs could be persuaded it were safe. 
But the legs are the better logician, and 
a decided tendency to disappear under- 
lies all his most trustful movements. In 
many parts of the State this quail is much 
wilder than in others, and is so even when 
little shot at; but in the mountains of the 
south they are the most artless little in- 
nocents imaginable. Yet, when once they 
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find their confidence in you misplaced, 
their little feet bear them away with a 
marvelous speed; and when they find 
their legs too slow, they can unfold as 
swift a pair of wings as any quail, and 
dart with ease through the heaviest chap- 
paral. 

Quick must be the eye and the aim to 
catch one before it wheels behind the 
dense arms of the manzanita, which will 
stop fully half the shot, and quicker still 
the eye and hand that can scatter on the 
air feathers of blue and cinnamon and 
white before the owner crosses the open- 
ing between two dense thickets of lilac. 
Often must the shot mow down the dense 
green of the brush live oak, and often on 
the steep hill side must one drop on one 
knee to catch a sight on the swift-scud- 
ding mark before it fades among the 
leaves above. 

The calling note of this bird is a mellow 
“cloi, cloi, cloi,” or “ woi, woi, woi,” pene- 
trating and far reaching as the note of the 
upland plover. Its note of alarmisa “ch, 
ch, ch, ch, cheeah,” sounding sometimes 
harder, like “ quit, quit, quit, quit, queeah,” 
most dolorous and distressing in tone 
when the mother has her little brood with 
her. It lays from twelve to fifteen eggs 
of pure white in a nest along the moun- 
tain side quite difficult to find. The 
chicks are little gray scraps of energy 
that can eclipse even Bob White in get- 
ting away with half the shell still clinging. 

The mountain quail does not unite in 
large flocks as the valley quail does, nor 
does it descend into the valley of the 
mountains any more after reaching full 
growth than before. It remains always, 
until next mating time, in the levees in 
which it was hatched. It is more apt to 
fly into trees when flushed than the val- 
ley bird, and, like it, will not lie well toa 
dog. Like the valley quail it must be 
thoroughly scared and scattered and the 
bevy broken up. Then, if the cover be 
good, it will often lie quite well, but the 
covey will quickly unite if not hotly pur- 
sued, and once together again the birds 
will quickly run, and almost always up- 
hill and into the roughest ground and 
densest cover. 

Both of these quails will survive long 
years after the market’s royal demands 
and the piggishness of the “big-bag” 
hunter have made Bob White a curiosity. 
There is here too much breeding ground 
which can never be broken up, too much 
cattle range upon which the market 
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shooter will not be allowed, to permit of 
their extermination. Much of their home 
will long lie unravaged by the hoof of the 
great white spoiler of all that is fair in 
nature, and our children’s children shall 


SHOOTING IN 


BY.C. H. 


AN old sportsman, writing to me of the 
region which is accessible from San Diego 
Bay, tells me that he spent eight winters 
in search of a combination of good cli- 
mate, with good hunting and fishing. He 
visited both the Florida coasts, from 
north to south, the Cedar Keys and Key 
West, Pensacola and Louisiana. He 
spent summers in Northern Michigan, in 
the Lake Superior country, and up the 
Nipigon River. He has hunted ducks 
and geese in the Calumet region, Ameri- 
can quail in the fields from Ohio to Texas, 
and deer and bear in Arkansas. But he 
considers the sport afforded by the Cali- 
fornia valley quail superior to any other 
hunting he has ever enjoyed. He sends 
me record of the hunts made near San 
Diego by himself and a friend, and I 
note the leading points, as of interest to 
all sportsmen. These gentlemen gener- 
ally declined to kill rabbits, but on thir- 
teen occasions potted from one to eigh- 
teen. Their bags of doves ranged from 
two to twenty-four, and of quail from 
thirty to one hundred and ninety-five. In 
eighteen consecutive hunts the smallest 
bag they made consisted of forty-seven 
quail and five rabbits; one of the largest 
bags comprised one hundred and eighty- 
seven quail, eight doves and one rabbit, and 
no less than six bags ran far above a hun- 
dred quail. A Coronado gentleman shot 
on the wing, in one day, twelve dozen 
quail, and a friend with him six dozen. 
The best bag that this first gentleman 
has made in San Diego County consist- 
ed of twenty-two dozen. 

From July until April, near the South- 
ern California coast, the weather permits 
hunting with perfect comfort in flannel 
garments, although if driving early in the 
morning one requires an overcoat. One 
can leave home, say, at 7, take a team 
and drive into the foothills, where the 
quail abound. They go in flocks of from 
fifty to eight hundred, and when a sports- 
man has studied the lay of the ground 
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hear their cheery call upon a thousand 
hill sides when the valleys and plains be- 
low are almost a solid mass of gardens 
and orchards of the rarest and most valu- 
able fruits that can be grown in America.* 


CALIFORNIA. 
SHINN. 


and knows the habits of the bird, he can 
almost invariably follow up the same 
flock with little trouble until he has 
flushed and shot the greater number. 
There is no danger of exterminating the 
qudil on these dry ridges, where there is 
so much prickly-pear cactus, in which 
they can take refuge; and as long as the 
breeding season is protected no diminu- 
tion in the autumn and winter quail shoot- 
ing will ever be observed. The gentle- 
men from’ whose hunting record I have 
quoted did not do much in the way of 
duck hunting, but October 20 they picked 
up thirty quail and sixteen ducks. The 
wild-fowl shooting along the creeks and 
inlets of the southern coast, over the 
Mexican line, and in the salt-water la- 
goons of San Diego is excellent in the 
autumn and winter. One of the best 
shooting fields for wild fowl south of 
San Francisco is in the almost unknown 
lagoons of the San Luis Obispo region 
north of Moro, a place that only a few 
hunters ever visit. It is easily reached 
from the old town of San Luis. 

But perhaps enough has been said in 
this paper to give one an idea of the 
abundance of small game in various 
parts of California. I find that even on 
the valley farms of Alameda County, 
within thirty miles of San Francisco, the 
quail breed in the willows, and flocks of 
from fifty to one hundred maintain them- 
selves in many of the orchards, and have 
done so ever since the occupation of the 
region by Americans, though, of course, 
shot down to a mere handful each winter. 
I find that even in the twenty-acre lagoon 
situated in the midst of farms here, in 
Alameda County, very respectable bags 
of spoonbills and widgeon, with an occa- 
sional mallard, are made by the country 
lads every season. Californians hardly 
appreciate the abundance of game here 
as compared with the older States. 


-# This article is part of a work now preparing by W. B. 
Leffingwell, called ** Upland Shooting.” 

















SILHOUETTES FROM SNOWLAND. 


BY FRANK HOUGHTON, 


HHE long journey was 
over at last. Gradual- 
ly the train slowed up, 
coming to a standstill 
in Bonaventure station. 

There was the usual 
amount of bustle and 
confusion one always 
sees on reaching a railroad terminus. 

“Brush your hat, sah?” I turn from 
the pleasing contemplation of two sweet- 
looking girls to that of a hideous porter 
and, inwardly consigning him toa place 
unmentionable in polite society, give him 
my hat to brush—it did not need brush- 
ing. 

I allowed him to help me on with my 
coat, though quite capable of putting it on 
myself. Then I allowed him to brush it, 
standing like a lamb before him—it re- 
quired it as little as the hat. 

I then gave him a quarter of a dollar 
for persecuting me, and fled with my grip- 
sack in my hand, thankful at escaping so 
easily. 

I passed out of the station into a blaze 
of sunlight, bright and cold as steel. 

What a jingle of bells, creaking of run- 
ners in the street frozen hard as stone. 

What a shouting of ’busmen! Halloo- 
ing of newsboys! What.a concourse of 
excited, eager cabmen, their bushy beards 
and mustaches all white with the keen 
frost! the breath from the poor, patient, 
over-driven horses rising like smoke in 
the chill air. 

“Sleigh, sir?” says the tall policeman 
at the entrance. I answer in the affirma- 
tive. “ Next sleigh this way !’’ he shouts, 
with a majestic wave of the hand, and it 
is beside me in an instant. The driver— 
whose first words proclaim his nationality 
—jumps down from his box, opens the 
sleigh door with a flourish. “ Any thrunks, 
sor?” he says, shutting it with a bang, as 
I tuck the warm buffalo robes around me. 
“ One,” I answer, handing him my check. 

Then, turning up the collar of my coat 
and vainly trying to push the hard felt 
hat I wear a little lower down on my 
head, I thrust my hands into my overcoat 
pockets and watch with interest and 
amusement the different groups of arri- 
vals as they are pounced upon by alert 





‘busmen or seized and carried off by 
snowy-bearded “ cabbies.” 

In a few moments my driver comes 
hurrying through the station door, steps 
boldly to the middle of the pavement, when 
alas, how fickle is fortune! Little do 
we poor mortals know at one moment 
what is going to happen the next—both 
this Jehu’s feet fly high in air and the 
worthy son of Erin, with my trunk—for- 
tunately a strong one—upon his shoul- 
ders, comes with a resounding thump down 
upon the pavement, to the tune of a wild 
howl from the newsboys, the hearty en- 
joyment of his brother drivers and un- 
feeling ’busmen. 

Here let me draw a curtain; let me 
beg my polite audience to close their ears. 

Believe me, the next few words that fell 
from this wounded son’s lips were, to put 
it mildly, better calculated to shock than 
edify. I have heard miners swear, I have 
heard, with sorrow, railroad navvies give 
vent to their feelings (judging from their 
language, very powerful ones), and Indian 
dog teamsters—they are hard to beat— 
and cowboys and sailors and soldiers. 
But for ingenuity of expression and forci- 
ble command of language, this was the 
palm bearer! He never repeated him- 
self, while his rich brogue added a zest to 
his earnestness that would have charmed 
a connoisseur. 

“Is that a jail?” I asked my driver a 
few moment later, as we passed a massive 
stone building with walls nearly five feet 
in thickness. ‘That, sor?” pointing at it 
with his whip. “Why, that’s the illigant 
new Canady Pacific Railway Station.” 

Facing this gloomy edifice is a pretty 
little, pointed-roofed, stone church, an- 
other a little farther on, with a snug rectory 
behind ; while on our right, across a snow- 
covered open square, stands St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, its great dome clearly outlined 
against a sky blue as Italy’s—but oh, so 
cold! It is built of rough, gray granite, 
and for many a generation will it stand 
there, a monument of Roman Catholic 
wealth and power in Canada. 

Then we cross Dorchester street, and 
on past the famous Windsor Hotel, which 
all Americans know. 

“ What is the temperature?” I ask, put- 
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ting my hands to my ears, which are be- 
ginning to nip. 

“ Foive and twenty degrees below zero 
at 8 o’clock this morning, sor!” 

“Good Heavens!” I ejaculate, shiver- 
ing at the mere thought. 

“Sure that’s nothing for this cloimate, 


bad luck to it! I’ve seen it that cold 
many a toime that ye couldn’t loight a 
match, fer the flame ’d freeze.” 

“Indeed !” I say, beginning to hope he 
is exaggerating, and turn my attention 
once more to the streets. They are 
crowded with people. The women and 
girls look very charming in the soft furs 
they wear, their sweet faces rosy with the 
cold. A party of snowshoers pass us in 
bright blanket suits. With a crash of 
bells a tandem sweeps by, to turn the 
corner of St. Catherine street and disap- 
pear among the hundred other turnouts 
thronging this gay thoroughfare. 

Before us towers Mount Royal, its rug- 


E all have our little 
weaknesses, our great, 
heavy, unwieldy crosses 
to carry through this 
world, and, alas! we 
all know how difficult 
it is to rid ourselves of 
them—nay, how im- 

possible it is—“ The Old Man of the Sea,” 

whom the unfortunate Sinbad met in his 
wanderings, being a joke in comparison. 

‘Take my own weaknesses, for example. 

Among a score of others I can number, 

first and foremost, procrastination—which 

I think might be added to the seven 

deadly sins; then laziness, love of ease 

—or, to put it all in a nutshell, general 

good-for-nothingness. 

"Tis too bad this very breezy, bright 
afternoon, when I intended to see so 
much and do so much, this last little 
weakness has seized upon me, laid me by 
the heels, left me high and dry in a de- 
lightful easy chair, a delightful old clay 
between my lips, before a delightful fire, 
in my own delightful room—a prey to 
such thoughts as the utter absurdity of 
physical exertion, when physical exertion 
is unnecessary to comfort. 

* 








X# * 
As I am crossing Phillip’s Square 

“Who-oo-0-0 !” the sound of a horn star- 

tles me. 

A fat old lady cries out in an excited 
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ged sides all robed in gleaming snow, 
like a grim old sentinel; hoary with age 
it looks, guarding that mass of human 
life toiling like ants about its base. What 
tales that silent watcher might tell could 
it but speak. Tales of a buried p st. 
Tales of the plumed Iroquois, blo d 
curdling, horrible; of gallant hearts now 
sleeping beneath the walls of this fair 
city their heroism founded. Many a time 
since that short drive have I climbed 
its steep ascent, and upon the summit, 
warmed by the exertion, filled my lungs 
with deep, long draughts of that keen, 
crisp northern air, while the light breeze 
flung the powdery snow in gentle puffs 
against my face and made miniature 
drifts about my snowshoes. 

Ah! what a charm there is in that cold 
northern land, in the long white fields and 
snow-capped hills; in the cutting wind 
that brings the color to your cheeks, the 
light to your eyes and joy to your heart! 


voice, “ There they come!” Three fat 
young ladies gather up their skirts in 
their right hands, and with their muffs in 
their left, which they wave to preserve 
their equilibrium, set off running in the 
direction of the sound with as much ear- 
nestness and unconsciousness of self as a 
party of sailors might display at a fair in 
the pursuit of a greased pig. 

Then a small boy cannons up against 
me. As luck will have it I am standing 
on a piece of glare ice, and over I go 
like a ninepin, with a muttered some- 
thing that the most ardent well wisher of 
small boys could hardly mistake for a 
blessing on that particular one. 

Then two little girls dash past, followed 
by a thin old gentleman, a_ peliceman 
trying to preserve his dignity and be in 
time, a nervous-looking fox terrier, and 
bringing up the rear, having scrambled to 
his legs—you will be surprised to hear 
—your very humble servant, wondering 
what it is all about, and running as fast as 
his fur coat will allow. 

“What is it?” I asked a youngster at 
the corner where the hurrying crowd had 
stopped. He answers me, with a look 
and accent of deep scorn at my igno- 
rance, “ The tandem drive!” 

Round the next corner they come, with 
another peal from the horn, a jingling of 
bells, a champing of bits, the hard snow 
flying beneath the trampling hoofs. 

















First a dozen or so of four-in-hands— 
the well-groomed horses in their bright 
harness showing blood and fire from the 
delicate distended nostril to the end of the 
neatly-docked tail—sweep past; then a 
unicorn, then anumber of tandems. The 
rich robing of the sleighs stands out 
strongly, looking very warm and. com- 
fortable, against a background of tall 
snow drifts. How sweet the women, their 
fair occupants, look, with that wonderful 


HERE’S to be a band 
at the Victoria Rink 
this afternoon ; you had 
better drop in,” were 
my cousin’s last words, 
as we separated at the 
top of Beaver Hall Hill. 
It is 5 o’clock. I rise 

from my seductive easy chair and walk to 

the window. 

The sun is setting, flooding the western 
sky with a cold amber light. Overhead 
a few fleecy clouds are floating, their 
edges all jagged and broken with the 
wind, which is bending the tops of the 
tall maple and elm trees lining the side- 
walks and rattling their dry branches 
dolefully. 

A man on the opposite house top is 
shoveling the hard-packed snow from the 
eaves, a stout rope fastened around his 
waist. 

The few people I see in the streets 
are hurrying past with heads bent down, 
looking very cold indeed. From where 
I am I can hear the creaking of their 
footsteps on the brittle pavement. 

A troop of blanketed snowshoers file 
past, with happy, smiling faces, defying 
the elements. 

About 5:30, after fifteen minutes’ brisk 
walk, I enter the rink door, just as the 
band strikes up a waltz. <A broad pas- 
sage, with the dressing rooms on each 
side, leads through a second doorway to 
a platform surrounding the ice. From 
the beams supporting the roof many differ- 
ent colored flags hang, making a bright, 
picturesque effect. A dense crowd of 
skaters circle swiftly round, the sound of 
their gay laughter and voices mingling 
with the strains of the band. In the cen- 
tre, where the ice is clearer of people, I see 
a number waltzing with a confidence and 
grace that are most attractive. I recollect 
an enthusiast once said to me, speaking of 
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indescribable Canadian coloring of theirs 
that only the north wind can paint, set off 
to perfection by the soft furs they wear. 
How deftly Canada’s stalwart sons handle 
the ribbons; with what a firm, though 
gentle, hand manage the spirited horses ! 

But now the gay pageant is past, the 
jingle of their bells becomes fainter, an- 
other merry blast of the horn and they 
turn up the next street and are lost to 
view. 


skating, “It is the poetry of motion,” and 
as I stand there watching their rapid, 
strong, graceful movements I am very 
much inclined to agree with him. 

I had not been standing there many 
minutes when I recognized among the 
dancers my dear cousin Tom, his partner 
none other than a fair creature whom 
I think I shall mention to you hereafter, 
my dear Mr. OuTING, looking very much 
pleased with himself and the world in 
general, and very handsome, while she 
looked as lovely as possible. 

In a few minutes I work my way 
through the crowd on the platform—who 
have come to look on, and maybe flirt a 
little—to that side of the rink nearest the 
dancers, from where I soon succeed in 
catching Tom’s eye. 

“T began to think you had forgotten 
us,” says Tom. The polite hypocrite, as 
if he could think of his old bachelor 
cousin with that twenty years of loveli- 
ness beside him ; but the vain old bache- 
lor is pleased, nevertheless. 

Oh, the vanity of elderly gentlemen ! 

“Not a bit of it,” .1 answered, smil- 
ing. 

“] have a pair of skates ready for you, 
so come along. We'll make a Canadian 
and loyal British subject of you yet.” 

And, laughing gaily, he jumps onto 
the platform, bows a smiling au revoir to 
the girl, who gives him a_ bewitching 
glance in return, and hooks his arm into 
mine with the intention of taking’ me to 
the dressing room. 

“Skate!” I ejaculate, with a gasp of 
astonished horror. ‘ Never, not for the 
riches of a Croesus!” The only effect 
this produces upon my cousin is a hearty 
laugh. 

“ My dear fellow,” he says, when it has 
subsided, “that is all nonsense. You'll 
never learn younger. You'll not have half 
the enjoyment looking on. Remember 
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the wise old saying, ‘Nothing venture, 
nothing have.’ ” 

“Oh, yes, my dear boy; very fine, in- 
deed! ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss,’ 
‘Little pitchers have big ears,’ ‘A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush ’—hang 
your wise old sayings! I can quote doz- 
ens of ’em. You will not persuade me to 
make an utter ass of myself by any such 
wisdom,” I answer, giving the platform 
a hearty thump with my cane and begin- 
ning to suspect Tom of some cold-blooded 
Canadian conspiracy. 

However, it was all useless. Youth, 
enthusiasm, cajolery got the better of age 

as it often does—and the little sense 
still lingering in my mind. 

I weakly consented. 

How I ever got to the middle of that 
terrible sheet of ice is a problem I hate 
to dwell upon and am utterly unable to 
solve. I remember arriving there well 
enough. I remember a feeling of thank- 
fulness at having done so. I remember 
a wild longing to be once more back 
on the platform, back in my room, back 
in the safe seclusion of New York — 
anywhere, anywhere out of that horrible 
rink, away from that smiling, maddening, 


SAY to myself, “This 
must be the house,” as 
I stop before a large 
one on the upper part 
of street, the light- 
ed windows and con- 
course of sleighs in 
front depositing their 
charming freight being the unmistakable 
signs of jollity. I mount the broad, stone 
steps, am admitted into the brilliantly- 
lighted hall, and as I pass the ballroom 
door on my way to the cloak room catch 
a glimpse of floral decoration in rich pro- 
fusion, which fills the air with a delicate 
perfume. 

Rare paintings grace the walls. I rec- 
ognize one of Pelouse’s exquisite misty 
landscapes among other masterpieces. 
My countrymen, too, I see represented by 
one of Barnsley’s bold, breezy seascapes, 
while over the stairway hangs a group of 
Van Mark’s gentle-eyed cows, their sleek 
sides reflected in a pool in which they 
stand. 

On the stairs I meet a number of the 
first arrivals on their way to the ballroom. 
The hall above is crowded with young 
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whirling crowd! All this I remember 
distinctly. I remember, too, that one 
skate flew in one direction while the 
other slid in a direction totally opposite. 
I remember Tom saying, “Strike out 
boldly, like this;” while the girl said, 
“Strike out boldly, like that.” 

I remember that both feet seemed of a 
sudden possessed with a wild desire to 
touch the flags hanging overhead, and 
down I came with a thump that I will 
remember to my dying day. Yes, and 
that brutal cousin of mine came down on 
top of me, while the congregated small 
boys howled in unison. 

There was a coolness between Tom and 
myself for a couple of days; it is over 
now, however ; we have closed the Tem- 
ple of Janus and are friends again. 

I had my revenge—perhaps that is why 
I forgave him so easily—for I am con- 
vinced he injured himself internally, not 
by the fall (anything in that way does not 
affect a Canadian in the least, they grow 
rosy and fat on it), but by his convulsions 
of laughter. No man could laugh as my 
scoundrel of a cousin did without damag- 
ing, past medical repair, some part of the 
delicate mechanism of the human body. 


men of one or twoseasons—a most objec- 
tionable class—eager to secure a dance 
with the unfortunate fair ones who have 
attracted their juvenile attention. 

I enter the cloak room; more juveniles 
struggling into tight gloves, running into 
people in their search for programmes— 
bumptious, noisy, loud talking. 

What a smirk lights up the inane face 
of that young exquisite, as he gives the 
final touch to his glossy hair or caresses 
the down upon his upper lip with gentle, 
loving hands! 

* * cS * * 

Toward the end of the evening I find 
myself in a most comfortable chair in the 
conservatory, with one of Montreal’s fair 
daughters by my side and deep in Cana- 
dian winter sports. 

“And why didn’t you enjoy the firs? 
slide?”” she went on, with smiling blue 
eyes that looked very big and pretty in 
the dim light. 

“Would you enjoy tumbling over a 
precipice?” I answer in return, laugh- 
ing. 

‘“Well, no, I don’t suppose I would par- 
ticularly ; but not having had much preci- 
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pice experience, can’t say for certain.” 
And the smile increased in the blue 
eyes. 

“ Well,” I went on, “the only difference 
I can see between tobogganing and that 
other innocent little amusement is in the 
former there is no sudden stop (as the 
Irishman would probably say), while in 
the latter there is most decidedly. As 
you Canadians toboggan from your in- 
fancy upward you can hardly appreciate 
the feelings of one taking a first slide, 
with all manner of sudden stops looming 
up in his agitated mind’s eye.” We both 
laugh. “John Chinaman’s,” I went on, 
“is the most true and graphic description 
of a toboggan slide I ever heard. He 


OME in!” I shout ata 
thumping that threat- 
ens the demolition of 
my bedroom door. 
Next instant my stal- 
wart Canadian cousin 
Tom stands revealed 
in full blanket costume, 

his face crimson with the cold, his mus- 

tache a lump of ice. “Look alive, old 
chap, and get into your tobogganing rig ! 

We're waiting,” he exclaims, and without 

giving me time to reply or informing me 

who the mysterious “ we” are, this minia- 
ture blizzard is off. I can hear him de- 
scending the stairs three steps at a time, 
and a second later the house fairly shakes 
with the shock of the front door closing. 

Five minutes later I emulate Tom in 
his descent of the stairs—though in the 
closing of the front door I do not allow 
any feeling of superfluous energy to get 
the better of me — my boarding house 
being a comfortable one, and I not de- 
sirous of leaving it hastily—and find my 
energetic cousin, with two of Montreal's 
fair daughters, in the street waiting for 
me, one of the fair one’s being his sister, 
while the other—my dear Mr. OvuTING 
we will not mind who “the other” was, 
suffice it to say she was pretty—while 

Tom well, Tom is a handsome fellow, 

and Tom is a sly dog, and has brought 

two toboggans, one for his sister who has 
to play the chaperon—these dear kind 

Canadian mammas being very particular 

about the proprieties, Mr. OUTING, very 

particular, indeed—so Tom, bless his un- 
selfishness, recollects having heard his 
dear American cousin express a wish to 
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said it was simply, ‘Wish! walkee back 
miiee !* ” 

Here her next partner claims his dance, 
and we separate, laughing. 

* * * * 

The last dance but one is being played, 
the ballroom is thinning rapidly. 

Old campaigners are making merry over 
their champagne, while the eternal, inex- 
haustible young men dance and hope for 
extras ! 

I find my hostess, say good night, and a 
few minutes later, with head bent down, 
my cap pulled over my ears, my coat col- 
lar turned up, am fighting my way to my 
boarding house through a driving, blind- 
ing snow storm. 


indulge in this exhilarating amusement ; 
hence the extra toboggan ! 

Ah, yes, Tom, my brave, handsome 
cousin, and “the other,” the pretty one, 
with her graceful, girlish figure, the broad 
red sash round her waist, and the tempt- 
ing, bewitching little face, with its great, 
deep, loving dark eyes peeping out from 
the high collar beneath the saucy tasseled 
tuque—I understand it all, an< wish you 
joy, dear Tom, you very lucky, sly dog ! 

“ What a night!” I exclaim, “clear as 
day.” 

High overhead, in the immeasurable 
vault of Heaven, that looks like burnished 
steel, sails the round moon, its white rays 
glinting on spire and roof. How calmly 
beautiful it looks, with a beauty that 
awes one, and how cold! With what a 
wonderful distinctness black shadows of 
house and tree are thrown across the 
gleaming snow ! 

Half an hour’s brisk walking up Peel 
street, then along the winding mountain 
Park road, looking doubly beautiful with 
its white covering in the moonlight, brings 
us to the foot of the gully—well known 
to snowshoers—up which a narrow, slip- 
pery path leads to the mountain top. What 
a creaking the toboggans make on the 
hard-beaten track! How the trees crack 
in the keen, biting frost! How bracing 
is the climb! how the blood courses 
through your veins! Warmed, panting, 
we pause a moment at the summit to 
look backward where the city lies; its 
lights in multitude rival the stars, the 
music of its sleigh bells comes to us 
faintly, while beyond, past the silent 
wharves, like a great white ribbon, far as 
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the eye can reach in that misty light, rolls 
the mighty St. Lawrence beneath an un- 
broken stretch of spotless snow. 

Before us are the lights of the slide, 
from whence come, distinctly, the sound 
of merry voices, shouting and laughter, 
with the regular rush of the toboggans, 
crowded with happy freight. All nature’s 
charms are forgotten at the sound of that 
bright life. 

Tom moves on with “the other,” we 
following, and are soon at the top, ad- 
ding to the gay procession, the glare of 
the torches lighting up their rosy, merry 
faces, with uplifted toboggan, each await- 
ing their turn. : 

One by one they disappear over the end 
with a whizz, only to reappear again a 
few moments later a good quarter of a 
mile farther on. 

At length our turn comes. “Sit right 
there and hold on tight to the side rods,” 
says my fair instructress, adding, a second 
later, “ Are you ready?” “All ready,” I 
answer, in a choked voice, contemplating 
the precipice in front and wondering why 
I was born a fool! 

Great Heavens! The toboggan moves; 
is it too late to get off and save myself? 
I mentally decide it is, close my teeth, 
shut my eyes, and hold on to those rods 
as I never held onto anything before and 
never have since! A feeling of sympathy 
for the drowning man and his proverbial 
straw rises in my bosom. I feel my com- 
panion jump lightly on and we are off, 
with a rush and a whizz and a sh no, 
I didn’t shriek ; I was too stricken by 
terror to do aught but hold‘on. 

“We didn’t go badly.” It is the voice of 
my companion, calm, cool and collected. 
Then we are not dead afterall. I open 
my eyes, draw in a long breath, a little 





too astonished at this discovery to say 
much. “ Jump!” she exclaims, * or they 
will be into us.” This brings me to my 
senses and my feet. ‘I pull our toboggan 
aside, only in time to let another with 
about six people on it go “slewing” 
past. 

Elated by my escape I am tempted to 
take another, then another, till by the 
end of the evening I am as enthusias- 
tic as any Canadian with the delightful, 
health-giving sport. 

Then comes a jolly cold supper at my 
cousin’s, with great tumblers of “nut- 
brown ale,” bread and butter ex masse, 
and slices of cold roast beef, Tom look- 
ing very handsome and happy, with tossed 
hair, a glow in his cheeks and eyes that 
only health and manly exercise will bring 
—carving in masterly style, popping off 
corks and puns most recklessly, laughing 
heartily at them himself (the puns, not 
the corks), while “the other” blushes very 
sweetly when Tom looks in her direction, 
which he continually does, the scoundrel ! 

At length I make my adieux and de- 
part, Tom walking with me to the front 
door. “Good night, old boy!” he says, 
with a hearty shake of the hand. “Good 
night!” 

I return to my room, light my pipe, and, 
as its spiral wreath of smoke slowly as- 
cends ceilingward, in my mind I experi- 
ence again the delights of the evening. 
How vividly it all comes back again— 
the clear cold night, the mountain climb, 
the flaring torches, the merry crowd of 
gaily-dressed people, the rush, the excite- 
ment! It is more like a brilliant dream. 
Then a sweet face rises before me be- 
neath a little tasseled tuque. 

Tom, my dear cousin Tom, you're a 
lucky, lucky fellow ! 





HER EYES. 


THERE’s a dash of the skies 


In her wonderful eyes— 


In those deep, holy eyes which gaze ever to God, 
And from which beams a love 


Pure as that up above, 


And yet warm as the sun’s great red hand on the sod. 


HERBERT BASHFORD., 








CN HORSEBACK 


BY MARGARET 


HERE was aclever French- 
man once who found in the 
narrow limits of his room 
enough to build up, about 
the familiar bits of bric-a- 
brac, solid furniture and 
) pleasant pictures, a charm- 
ing sketch that he chose 
to call travels, and which 
amused and interested him 
quite as much as though he had in reality 
journeyed too and fro over the face of the 
earth in search of the picturesque and ad- 
venturous. Now, he was a wise and witty 
man, from whom we borrowed the idea of 
our domestic travels through our own 
neighborhood, and to whom we feel in 
a measure grateful for a deal of honest 
pleasure and three days of hearty exer- 
cise that had almost as beneficial an ef- 
fect on our spirits and health as a change 
of scene and air would have wrought. 

It came about in this wise. We were 
three young people, two young women 
and our brother, who were a-hungered 
for some interest and change in our dull 
country life. This happy result we felt 
could only be produced by travel; but 
finding that beyond our reach, it was sug- 
gested that we follow the example of our 
French friend and make a voyage about 
our county, setting down in a little red 
note book whatever of picturesque or 
historical value we chanced across, de- 
termined to put familiar associations at 
our back and to regard everything with 
eyes of strangers. Enthusiastic over the 
proposition, we decided to carry it out 
at once. What better opportunity could 
offer than in the fine spring weather, when 
roads are beaten hard and white with 
March rains, the air is still keen and radi- 
ant and trees and fields wear their first 
finery of foliage and blossoms? Better 
than all, we would journey on horseback, 
free to see to right and left, breathing the 
good, clean air and enjoying a superb 
motion, than which there is none better. 

Having quite determined that the trip 
could be easily undertaken we promptly 
made our arrangements, ordered our 
horses and prepared for departure. We 
two young women wore short, simple 
riding habits of dark cloth and rode 
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good, steady, broad-backed horses of the 
kind that are considered gentle enough 
for ladies. ‘Their tails and manes flowed 
in unabbreviated luxuriance, for in our 
community the docking of the graceful 
appendage was not only frowned upon 
as cruel to the animal in depriving him 
of his most ornamental feature, but was 
supposed to show a painful tendency 
toward obedience to the idle and frivo- 
lous mandates of fashion. We carried 
small luggage, for the absence from 
home would be short, and of nights we 
proposed to bide at the houses of our 
kinsfolk who lived along the way. There 
were many laughing farewells and good 
wishes for pleasant weather and a lucky 
journey exchanged before we rode down 
the lawn and out the entrance gate early 
in the afternoon of our first day of travel, 
anticipating almost as many delightful 
surprises as one might hope for when 
bidding friends adieu on the deck of a 
gallant ocean steamer outward bound. 

Down the wide highway that leads 
with devious turnings for some eighteen 
miles or more its way toward Natchez 
we rode at an easy pace, turned west- 
ward for the river and then followed the 
road inland for another five miles. 


It is the time when lilies blow. 
And clouds are highest up in air. 


The veritable spring.season such as 
that of which Tennyson writes. A chaste 
young spring with high, clear skies and 
an earth tenderly tinted in green and 
filled with bursting buds. Not a riotous, 
blooming young year aflame with many 
flowers. Only a few blossoms had so far 
shown their faces, for the crystalline 
clearness of the atmosphere that stimu- 
lated our nerves like wine could only be 
endured by the hardier plants or those 
we found in the wind-blown fields pro- 
tected by the grass. But it was of all 
times the most perfect for our horseback 
expedition. Each one of those days we 
rode miles and miles, to feel at the end 
exhilarated but never exhausted. Look- 
ing back in the note book I find we 
expressed as much genuine enthusiasm 
over well-known views caught from hill 
and across fields as glimpses of far vaster 
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and more majestic scenery inspired in 
later years. This fact I set down partly 
to the cheerful philosophy of youth and 
partly to the excellent weather. 

The road over which we traveled was 
like all roads in that part of the country 
—a wide, smooth highway, as level as 
though paved with asphalt, while in real- 
ity it was but the clay soil of the State 
beaten hard and white by recent rains. 
It ran for the most part between high 
banks covered with mosses and clinging 
vines, while the trees arching slightly 
overhead created sometimes for long 
stretches shady ways, that with their 
rapidly-unfolding leaves made us think of 
the green lanes endlessly written of in the 
English novels. For a mile or two the 
good green forests spread away dim and 
cool to the right and left, echoing back 
the clatter of our horses’ feet. Coming 
out from beneath the trees the high road 
bank and forest gloom melted away to 
open fields, bordered by zigzag fences, 
where dead logs were burning with heaps 
of useless cotton stalks and plows, drawn 
by strong-limbed mules, were turning up 
the light, mellow earth for coming crops. 
Two small darkeys perching on the fence, 
and popping away with their “nigger 
shooters”’ at robins and noisy jays in 
the fields, cheered us wildly as we trotted 
by, until a turn in the road hid them from 
sight. Here and there, set back from 
the roadside, were the negro cabins, with 
every member of the big families busy 
in the fields plowing—and often women 
drove the plows—burning brush or mend- 
ing fences ; all laughing and shouting to 
each other, or “ passin’ der time er day ” 
with friends along the road. Over the 
rough fences that hardy spring bloomer, 
the Cherokee rose, is climbing to break 
into blossom at every turn. Her long 
sprays wind in and out, the weather-worn 
rails concealing themselves under her 
bright green verdure, and at intervals of 
an inch or two there opens a fresh, 
snowy face, a pure and perfect flower, to 
the sun. The blossoming vines are cast 
like white arms about the branches of 
trees nearby, to fairly smother their stal- 
wart support in a close embrace. 

This wonderful rose climbs everywhere, 
but along the roadside is her chosen 
haunt. Sometimes for fully half a mile 
the bordering trees will be hidden by the 
vines that are matted as close as a hedge 
and perhaps thirty feet high. Over this 
green gown is daily thrown a fresh man- 





tle of dazzling white flowers that individ- 
ually possess no fragrance, but as we pass 
a perfume, sweet, intoxicating, yet as 
faint as that of pansies, fills the air. All 
along our way to the river the Cherokee 
rose follows us ; sometimes she waves her 
sprays over our heads from the tree tops, 
mingling her fragrance with the ravishing 
odor of wild grape flowers, or creeps 
along modestly close to the ground, as 
everywhere the amorous, yet faithless 
honey bee drones his empty vows of love 
while stealing the sweetness from her gold- 
en heart. 

Passing through a mile of woodlands 
we hear a story which we set down in the 
note book as worth remembering. 

When the news of Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion reached this county the greater part 
of the negroes received it quietly and 
made no attempt to assert their freedom. 
But on a particular plantation three, who 
were known as insubordinate slaves, de- 
termined to wreak vengeance for past 
punishments on the families of their ab- 
sent masters. Outrage after outrage was 
perpetrated until the unprotected and 
trembling women dared not go beyond 
their doors. The other negroes were ex- 
cited by the bad example, and finally a 
mysterious and horrible murder occurred 
in the neighborhood. Late one wild, bit- 
terly cold February night five masked 
men rode into the silent negro quarters, 
gagged and bound the guilty ringleaders, 
and away they went through the sleet and 
darkness. The next morning two of the 
murderers were found hanging stark and 
frozen from the limb of a walnut tree in 
the woods. The third man was not found, 
and the identity of the lynchers has never 
been discovered. Six years after a negro 
returned to the plantation and told the 
story of the tragedy. He had escaped 
and succeeded in proving his innocence, 
having been mistaken for the third mur- 
derer. He knew the names of the hang- 
men, but refused to disclose his secret. 
In the meanwhile, curiously enough, that 
particular limb, stout as it was, withered 
with white decay and lost the bark and 
leaves, while the others flourished and 
bore fruit. The negroes declared the 
place was haunted and told wild tales of 
strange cries heard when passing that 
way by night. 

A little farther on we rode across an 
old open field that seemed turned out to 
grass—for the tough bermuda and high 
sage covered it entirely—to see an old 
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graveyard where slaves were buried. Big 
oak trees shaded the sacred spot and a 
narrow little bayou, rippling over cold, 
blue clay-stones between its high-caved 
banks, ran almost entirely about it. The 
simple wooden headboards that once 
stood there are fallen to dust now and no 
longer mark the sunken graves, as since 
the war no freedman has been laid to rest 
there. The reconstructed negro has es- 
tablished a newer and far handsomer 
burying ground down near the “ white 
folks’ church,” and this rejoices in the 
splendor of two white marble slabs and a 
granite urn. 

We are coming nearer to the river and 
along this region the land is perhaps no 
man’s property. It is entirely worthless 
for cultivation, but wonderfully pictu- 
resque. In many places the bayous have 
eaten the bank almost to the road side, 
and leaning from my saddle I can look 
down nearly a hundred feet into a minia- 
ture canyon, but the steep precipice is red 
clay, not rock. 

At the river we paused on a bluff roll- 
ing up ina series of steep grass-covered 
terraces for 300 feet and watched the 
sun set gloriously, superbly. The majes- 
tic river rolled a broad stream of crimson 
and gold, against which the black swamp 
forest on the Louisiana shore fully a mile 
away was darkly outlined. From our 
point of vantage we could see beyond the 
forest to where Lake St. John lay like a 
bright cimeter cutting the dark land. A 
brisk little breeze brought us pleasant 
odors from the pine trees, a lumbering 
steamboat puffed by below, and with a 
half sigh we turned away to gain the road 
that would take us to supper at the house 
where we proposed to stop over night. 

We galloped straight ahead for nearly 
four miles over a hard, level road, flying 
through the freshening air at a pace cal- 
culated to startle the quiet neighbor- 
hood. 

Our pulses beat time to the rapid fall of 
our horses’ feet, which set the blood a- 
dancing and our cheeks aglow. This ex- 
hilaration, as you realize the beauty and 
dignity of your horse’s strength when he 
bears you along lightly and swiftly as a 
bird, cannot be appreciated till felt. Away 
we three went, galloping by fences, trees, 
fields, groups of negroes on the roadside, 
ox wagons and farmers on their nags, who 
stopped to stare while we only laughed, 
wished them good night and held our 
course over hill, down dale, all intent on 
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enjoying our ride and reaching the house 
in time for tea. 

We supped in the dining room of a 
typical old Southern plantation house. A 
shabby, picturesque old place, surrounded 
by wide, pillared galleries, and built among 
superb oaks in a terraced green lawn. 
The low-ceiled rooms, with their faded 
old-fashioned furniture, family portraits 
and wall paper. covered with sprawling 
figures, contained all the suggestion of the 
half-pathetic story that has been written 
so often of these broken homes and faded 
fortunes. But we were not there to in- 
dulge in melancholy reminiscence ; it was 
supper and not romance we needed. The 
puffy hot biscuits and flavorsome broiled 
chicken seemed to us the symbols of the 
highest happiness. ‘Then for dessert there 
was a crock of clabbered milk coated with 
yellow cream and served with sugar, a 
dish that may be scorned and despised by 
you of dainty palates, until it is set before 
you at a Southern supper table, when you 
suddenly find ’tis full of subtle and dis- 
tinctly delicious flavors, and that your 
digestion will accept it without a re- 
proach. 

After our supper we sat on the wide 
gallery, rocking gently in deep-seated 
chairs, harkening to the katydids and 
the whippoorwills, while we recounted our 
modest adventures and laid plans for the 
next day’s ride. 

Seven o'clock found us in the saddle 
the following morning, and with many 
hearty shakes of the hand away we rode 
to make a dozen miles or more by noon 
to the little town of Washington, from 
whence we would pass .on to Natchez, 
our destination and end of our journey. 
Early in the day we halted before a plain 
little red-brick church, set in a prim old 
graveyard. This is famous only from the 
fact of its being the first Protestant place 
of worship erected in a country settled by 
Catholic French and Spanish—a Presby- 
terian church, which when we climbed 
inside through one of the windows we 
found as severely simple there as was the 
outside. A long gallery at the back had 
been used by slaves years ago, but the 
negroes have their own church now. In 
the graveyard we sat ourselves down on a 
flat stone sacred to the memory of “ Mary 
Ella Green,” and wrote up the note book 
before progressing farther. Again we 
rode under arching forest trees, by clear 
little ponds, where the ubiquitous small 
darkeys sat on logs angling with a bit of 
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string and a piece of lean pork for the 
wily crawfish. We passed innumerable 
plantation houses, their white pillared 
facades showing between the spreading 
oak trees. In the open fields that would 
next autumn offer plenty of game for the 
shooting we dismounted to pick the first 
spring flowers, tiny “Quaker Ladies” 
nestling close in the grass, turning their 
blue eyes up to the sun; hardy little 
onion daisies and a sort of small wild 
daisy that has a white fringe about its 
yellow centre instead of petals. 

At the ford of St. Catherine’s Creek 
we dropped our reins to let the horses 
drink and stand awhile to cool their feet 
in the clear water rippling over a pebbly 
bed. We climbed the steep bank to the 
opposite roadside and entered the one 
crooked little street of Washington town 
just as the college bell was ringing out 
noon. A sleepy little grass-grown village 
it is, and we decided to forage for a lun- 
cheon. At acorner grocery we tied our 
horses to the hitching post and laid out 
something like 50 cents apiece on as dis- 
organized but jolly a feast as we ever sat 
down to. ‘There were crackers, cheese 
and a large flat cake of gingerbread, 
called, perhaps from its wooden tough- 
ness, “ stage plank” by the shop’s propri- 
etor. ‘These were followed by sardines, 
and the whole washed down by numer- 
ous cocktails of pink lemonade, imbibed 
through straws. Luncheon successfully 
over we walked a bit out of the town to 
the old college buildings, founded by the 
first American Governors of Mississippi, 
and the place where Jefferson Davis 
passed his early years at school. A little 
farther along the road leading to Natchez 
we passed a handsome old house, where 
Aaron Burr was brought after the capture 
of his expedition at Bayou Pierre. 

He lived in this neighborhood some 
time after his trial, or long enough to fall 
earnestly in love with the very beautiful 
daughter of a rich widow.. It is a ro- 
mantic tale, his courtship of the fair Mad- 
eline, and how when he was forced to fly 
from the country he spent valuable time 
attempting to persuade the girl to go with 
him. He felt he could retrieve his brok- 
en fortunes later on, and although the 
young woman was said to have given her 
heart to the fascinating adventurer she 
resolutely denied his prayers. Unlike 
most of womankind she was extremely 
prudent, even where her affections were 
concerned, and preferred to see him safe- 


ly established before taking a step. She 
was wise in her day and generation, for 
in a few years a packet came from Pa- 
ris announcing his death, ruined and in 
exile, while her little tokens and pledges 
were returned with a release from her 
promises. 

“Did she ever marry ?”’ we inquired of 
our brother, who told the pitiful tale. 

“Why, of course, she did; accepted a 
well-to-do planter, and lived to a green 
old age, and I dare say always felt she 
could never be thankful enough for hav 
ing followed her own counsel by staying 
safely at home,” answered that practical 
young man. 

From Washington we turned our faces 
toward the last part of the journey on 
the road that led into Natchez. By a bit 
of brisk riding we crossed at 2 o’clock a 
long wooden bridge spanning an unusu- 
ally wide and deep bayou. ‘The cliffs on 
both sides fall straight down for nearly a 
hundred and fifty feet. At the bottom broad 
leaved ferns, water plants and a bush 
that bears heavy clusters of white flowers 
grow, and amid all this rich greenery 
shines the bright, cold little stream of 
water that is forever cutting deeper into 
the soft, crumbling land. When the sound 
of battle was heard through the country 
the strife waged hotly about Natchez. 
The Confederate troops were defeated in 
an engagement and retreated over the 
bridge and burned it down behind them, 
hoping to stay for a time at least the 
rush of the Union soldiers. But by means 
of ropes a temporary bridge was con- 
structed, and over they came in almost as 
short a space of time as the telling of the 
clever trick occupies. 

Beyond the bridge we see the chimneys 
of the Spanish Governor’s house peeping 
above the tree tops. Passing between the 
stone pillars of the gateway we ride up a 
shady lawn to the quaintest and most 
venerable mansion in the county. It is 
fully a hundred and fifty years old and, 
being built solidly of good gray stone and 
brick, has bravely resisted the cold and 
heat alike. Here Governor Don Manuel 
Gayoso de Lemos and his lovely wife 
entertained fifty guests or more at state 
dinings in the great broad, low -ceiled 
dining hall, and when the christening of 
his heir was celebrated by a _ banquet, 
each lady was provided with a small 
basket of money to scatter from the bal- 
cony as largess to a crowd of commoners 
below. My Lady the Governor’s wife 
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drove in a splendid coach, and much 
state was maintained until Mississippi 
was ceded to the United States and the 
Spanish Governor moved to New Orleans. 

We rode down a long hill and over an 
old brick culvert bridge. A few weeks 
before our arrival great excitement had 
been stirred up in the neighborhood by 
the discovery in the bayou bottom of part 
of the skull of some huge animal. It 
was larger than that of any elephant, but 
not enough was found to determine its 
species. At any rate the provincial scien- 
tists felt assured it was some preglacial 
monster, and proposed that this should 
form the nucleus of a museum; but this 
unfortunately never grew beyond a nu- 
cleus. 

Long years before the French explorers 
came up the Mississippi to establish Fort 
Rosalie on the green bluffs, a tribe of 
Indians —the Natchez—had built their 
mud huts and made it their home for a 
time before the memory of even the old- 
est chiefs. They were very like all other 
Indians, except in their worship of the sun 
and the fact that the kingdom was inher- 
ited through the female instead of the 
male line. There is a nice little tale con- 
cerning the sacrifice one of the royal 
princesses made of herself and tribe to 
save her lover, a French officer in the 
fort. Whether it is true I do not know, 
but certain it is that the French fell upon 
the Natchez tribe, and those who were not 
ruthlessly slaughtered on the green bluff 
fled away never to return. In 1776 Nat- 
chez was spoken of as a small town, and 


it was not until 1803, after passing 
through the hands of French, Spanish 
and English, that it was incorporated 


under the laws and government of the 
United States. The city proper lies on 
top of the steep bluff that rolls up almost 
perpendicularly from the river, and is 
laid out in pretty tree-embowered streets, 
bordered with charming residences, but 
at the steamboat landing below the hill, 
in the days when keel boats ran up and 
down the river, Natchez had an unsavory 
reputation. Along the shore, at the foot 
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of the bluffs, criminals and men of shady 
reputation, with many rough river men, 
congregated to render the place unin- 
habitable for respectable people. Jim 
Bledsoe, the heroic captain of the Prairie 
Bell, had 


One wife in Natchez-under-the-hill, 
And another here in Pike, 


but nowadays all that is changed. 

In the green suburbs we passed many 
stately old residences and went out to the 
Pharsalia race course, where the great 
Lexington once underwent training for a 
race at New Orleans. Here when money 
was easily had and lavishly spent the 
flower of two counties gathered to stake 
immense sums on Kentucky-bred horses, 
owned by the gentlemen of the communi- 
ty. They lost and won and enjoyed their 
lives with a hearty good will, with now 
and then an affair of honor to break the 
steady round of pleasures. Such delicate 
matters were satisfactorily adjusted at 
the rapier’s point or with pistols, but two 
deadly enemies, brushing aside all conven- 
tionality, had themselves bound by the 
knees to a board, their left arms pinioned 
behind them, and with bowie knives in 
their right hands prepared to fight to the 
death. Just what course they pursued, 
with just what results after all these war- 
like preparations, I could never discover. 
Another gentleman, feeling that his sen- 
sibilities were too deeply wounded to al- 
low of suffering in silence, challenged his 
enemy to mortal combat. The enemy ac- 
cepted his suggestion, and with the ad- 
vantage on his side chose brickbats as the 
weapons, gravely insisting that they were 
the only ones he could use with any skill. 
It is needless to remark that this affair 
ended in tears, embraces and full forgive- 
ness on both sides. 

That night, after the town had been 
thoroughly explored, we drew rein at the 
hospitable door of a friend who dwelt in 
the outskirts. The note book was full 
and we were tired, but with that pleasant 
weariness that makes one sleep soundly 
o’ nights and enjoy cheerful dreams. 




















A PAIR OF FISHERS. 


Unoper the lee of the headland, 
Out of the hot sunshine, 

A fisher, idle sitting, 
Plays with his rod and line. 


The eddying current ripples 
At the roots of the rank marsh grass, 
And down in the clear brown shallows 
The fish like shadows pass. 


His hand has lost its cunning ; 
His glances fall and rise, 

Now into the cool dark water, 
And now into two blue eyes! 


For another sits beside him 
On the narrow ledge of stone, 

And the loops of her fluttering ribbons 
Across his cheek are blown. 


She breaks her talk and laughter 
To watch the angler’s game,— 

And never the angler guesses 
That her own is just the same. 


For hook and line are ready 
Whenever the fish will rise. 
Though his with a fly are baited, 
And hers with two blue eyes! 


Alas for the simple fisher ! 
He knows the angler’s guile 
Out of their lurking places 
The watery brood to wile ; 





But never he dreams that danger 
Can lie in wait for him ; 

That long ere the flames of sunset 
Shall redden the shallows dim, 


The girl who sits beside him 
Will land an easy prize, 

And carry him homeward captive 
To the bait of two blue eyes ! 





Kate Putnam OsGoop. 











OUR NEXT VOLUME. 


OvuTING closes its fifteenth volume with this 
issue. May its readers approve as heartily of 
the work to appear in the succeeding volume as 
they did of the work presented during the last 
six months. Not given to rash promises, we 
yet make bold to say that the sixteenth volume 
of OuTING will spread before the amateur sports- 
man each month a veritable feast of both liter- 
ature and art. 

The National Guardsmen, too, will meet 
through our pages their old comrades in arms, 
and many a pleasant hourin camp and armory 
life will be lived over again by those of them 
who shall pledge fealty to OUTING. 

Neither shall the fireside fail to find ample 
attractions in Ourinc. Hearthstone, forest, 
field, sea and stream will all become tributaries 
to the one great purpose to make OUTING a 
storehouse of good things for all members of 
the family, be they young or old. 


- 
* * 
TRAINING FOR ATHLETES. 


THE question whether it pays to keep in con- 
tinuous training has of late been discussed by 
prominent athletes, but, as is natural, no con- 
sensus of opinion has been arrived at. It no 
doubt pays to remain in good health. But is it 
advantageous to the man who attains to excel- 
lence in some particular sport to remain in prime 
condition the year round, so that, if other con- 
ditions are favorable, he is able to run a success- 
ful race just as well in midwinter as in the heat 
of summer? It would seem at first glance that 
once in condition—that is, in good health and 
practice—it would be very easy for an athlete to 
remain so, and that the ‘‘pink of condition” 
that one is supposed to be in ought to be a very 
good thing. 

However, there is another side tothe question. 
All of us who have played on baseball, football, 
or lacrosse teams have noticed that as the sea- 
son progresses a certain languor and indiffer- 
ence takes hold of us. We may train just as 
hard and conscientiously as when the season 
opened, but we do not accomplish the same re- 
sults. We begin a contest and probably have 
the best intention of making each game the game 
of our lives, but we donot succeed. That little 
extra spurt to secure the ball in lacrosse, the 
burst of speed and energy necessary to make a 
long and successful run in football, and the 





nervous readiness to accept all chances in an 
important game of baseball—these seem to be 
wanting. Why? We have not neglected to 
practice faithfully ; we have had all the attention 
necessary to keep us in trim and yet our 
muscles do not answer the demand, and no mat- 
ter how hard we try, we do not succeed. 

The excuse commonly made is that so and so 
is ‘‘off’’ in his play. But isn’t he ‘‘ off’’ mere- 
ly because he has done too much? This brings 
us back to our question. Continuous training 
is not perhaps indulged in very largely by ball 
men in general, but runners are compelled to 
do so by reason of the winter games that have 
become an institution with many of our athletic 
clubs that are able to secure large halls and 
armories. He is given no chance to rest. That 
this is asking too much is self evident. No 
wonder that his performances are listless, that 
he does not win as frequently as his friends ex- 
pect, and that quite often he starts in a race only 
to drop out when half the distance is run. 

Would it not be much better to allow the winter 
to go by without these indoor games? OUTING 
would like an expression of views on this sub- 
ject. The winter is practically past. Plans are 
being made for the summer campaign. There- 
fore let the question be thoroughly discussed 
now, and if a change is to be made it can be 
prepared for in time to put it in operation next 
winter. It would seem that better records could 
be made by our fast men if time were given them 
to recuperate, to store up enough nervous energy 
to sustain them in a great effort. Absolute rest, 
save such exercise as is necessary to keep us in 
good health and humor, is as valuable, and 
ought to be considered as necessary, a part of 
training for an event as continuous training. 


* * 
CANOEING. 


WE feel sure of better things in the future 
than we have had in the past. Hope is an un- 
mixed blessing. Were it not so the canoeist 
would feel sad indeed, for the season of 1889 
was one of many trials. There were finer canoe- 
ing days in December than in August, and more 
of them ; the advent of the new year was marked 
by a canoe race on New York Bay; the grass 
was long and green in the city parks the middle 
of January, and canoes were out frequently dur- 
ing those days, which properly belonged to last 
season. The coming season cannot have any- 
thing worse in store for the canoeist in the mat- 
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ter of weather than he has lately experienced, 
and it is likely to have something better. 

Yet in spite of the rough handling many of 
the racing men stick to standing sails which 
cannot be reefed. They are excellent for many 
purposes, in comparatively small sizes; but the 
cruiser has no use for them, and the racer only 
a limited one if he knows what his best interests 
are. The wind in San Francisco for many days 
of the canoeing season attains a velocity of thirty 
miles an hour, and the races of the Oakland 
Canoe Club are frequently held at these times. 
It is not an overstatement to say that there were 
not more than three canoes at the last A. C. A, 
meet that could have sailed over the course in 
such a breeze witheany sails the men had with 
them—it is doubtful if there was one. When 
the wind is over fifteen miles an hour canoe rac- 
ing East is limited to a few canoes, and the 
twenty and thirty entries and a dozen starters 
drop off to two or three at the finish. There is 
room for improvement here. 

The extension-deck seat, almost universally 
adopted last year, has become a permanent part 
of the canoe, and enables one to do well in 
strong winds and ‘‘carry sail longer’’ than be- 
fore. The man who increases his sail area in 
consequence of it will make an error. 

The racing interest is increasing greatly, not 
only among the sailers, but also in the ranks of 
the paddles, where little had been done for 
years. The paddling trophy, which material- 
ized during the winter, may account for part of 
it; but probably the trophy is an effect and not 
a cause. 

The member who annually takes a canoe 
cruise abroad, South, or far from his home is no 
longer a rarity in the club, and annual meet- 
ings, canoe receptions and entertainments are 
the times and places where such men appear 
and tell their fellows what they know and have 
seen. If the American Canoe Association does 
its whole duty through the librarian lately ap- 
pointed it will secure from these fortunate 
cruising canoeists valuable information for the 
good of the greatest number. 

Many new racing canoes are being built, and 
several ‘‘ war canoes"’ (like the big club canoe 
the Toronto men brought to the meet last 
August) for different clubs, which all tends to 
show that canoeing is growing in popularity 
and that the season of 1890 will surely prove to 
be a memorable one. C. BowYerR VAux. 

* 
KENNEL. 

WE are now in the midst of the spring circuit. 
The New York show has come and gone, bring- 
ing forward for criticism some very superior 
dogs, many of which are worthy of the special 
attention of breeders and lovers of the dog. In 
St. Bernards great interest centres in the well- 
known English bench show crack, Hesper, re- 
cently imported by Mr. E. B. Sears, Wyoming 
Kennel, Melrose, Mass. He is a grand specimen, 
standing over 33 inches at shoulder, being built 
on very strong lines, with plenty of strength of 
limb and straight front legs, and he unites with 
a coat of rich orange tawny, a white muzzle, 
collar, front legs and tail Without the slight- 
est indication of Leonburgh character, he should 
be a valuable addition to the fine array of St. 
Bernard dogs which have been brought to these 
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shores. In head he is unusually good, the 
muzzle being short and of good depth, with 
capital shadings, and there is every indication 
that his disposition is all that can be desired. 
He was whelped May 3, 1885, and is by Sailor 
(E 14081) (Colin—Lady Wolsley) out of Bellona 
(E 14276), by Hector II., out of Muriel II., by 
Oscar II., out of Brena; Hector II., by Cham- 
pion Bayard, out of Morrisbrook Norma; Lady 
Wolsley, by Champion Avalanche, out of Dido; 
Colin, by Champion Mentor, out of Alp. No 
fault can be found with this breeding. When 
in condition Hesper will weigh over 200 pounds, 
and Mr. Sears may be congratulated on securing 
so fine a specimen, and as he is also the owner 
of the fine young dog Plinlimmon, Jr., and some 
very superior bitches, we may look for some 
youngsters good enough to uphold the American 
breeder’s reputation against importations. 

Greyhounds are getting quite a boom, which 
is doubtless due to the formation of the Eastern 
Coursing Club and the holding of their coursing 
meetings. The importation of the Scottish dog 
Glenboig has been followed by the purchase 
of Minnie Staton, a very fine bitch, and now 
comes news of a still more recent purchase of 
the well-known bench show crack and field dog 
Conspirator. This dog is on his sire’s side 
of the blood of Donald, the winner of the 
WaterlooCup of 1876, and he also claims on his 
dam’s side relationship with Old Cock Robin, 
the winner of this cup in 1868. Conspirator 
won the Lichfield Stakes when a puppy, and he 
is fast and resolute, having marvelous propel- 
ling power. His bench show winnings include 
first prize, Market Drayton; second, Ryde; 
second, Trowbridge ; first, Birmingham, 1888; 
second, Swindon, and first again at Birming- 
ham, 1889. 

He is a very handsome black dog, showing 
plenty of quality, with good back and muscle, 
well sprung ribs, capital legs and feet, rare 
neck and shoulders ; he is a good mover and a 
useful size, hence he will be an admirable stud 
dog. 
The details of the best setters have been 
given in OUTING recently and no new arrivals 
need special mention. 

The same may be said of pointers. In span- 
iels cocker breeders may be advised of the pur- 
chase of Champion Doc by Mr. Clinton Wilmer- 
ding, the secretary of the American Spaniel 
Club, and the arrival of a new black field 
spaniel is particularly worthy of attention. He 
is a son of the celebrated Champion Roysterer 
out of Yum Yum II. of Champion Chelmsford, 
Caution—Fan VI. stock, and therefore com- 
bines the blood of Old Champion Bachelor, 
Negress, Buckingham, Kaffir, Baronet, Alonzo, 
Floss, Christy and many other noted dogs. He 
was sent as a present to Mr. Geo. W. Folsom 
from Mr. Burdett-Coutts, and as his present 
owner is a sportsman he intends to insure care- 
ful use at stud in order to improve the breed of 
the spaniels in America. 

‘*Baron”’ is this dog’s name, and he is with- 
out exception the finest of his breed in America. 
He is long, low, powerfully built, with a beauti- 
ful typical head, profuse feathering, and alto- 
gether a very fine specimen. It is to be hoped 
that gentlemen sportsmen with social standing 
will take this long-neglected breed in hand. 

Epwin H. Morris, 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Intending purchasers of Ponp’s 
Extract cannot take too much pre- 
caution to prevent substitution. Some 
druggists, trading on the popularity of 
the great Family Remedy, attempt to 
palm off other preparations, unscru- 
pulously asserting them to be ‘‘the 
same as” or ‘‘ equal to” Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT, indifferent to the deceit prac- 
ticed upon and disappointment there- 
by caused to the purchaser, so long 
as larger profits accrue to themselves. 
Always insist on having Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT. Take no other. 

SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY ; NEVER 
BY MEASURE. Quality uniform. 








THE WONDER OF HEALING | 
CURES CATARRH, REEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA,SORE THROAT, PILES, WOUNDS 
BURNS, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, AND 

HEMORRHAGES OF ALL EINDS, 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT 00., 

NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and taba. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PAl PARIS, 1878, 


3 W. Baxer & Cos 


Breakfast 
J) Cocoa 


| from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 














Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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ROYAL rows 


So LuTery Pus 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 





cf low test, short weight, alum or emer + wders. Sold 
eniy incans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER WallSt., N.Y. 





Stop that 
Curonic Couch Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 

sumptive. For ———— ieee 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 

there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Isime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 
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HERE IT IS: THE QUEEN OF ALL THE REAR 
DRIVING SAFETIES. 





i en 


AMERICAN LIGHT RAMBLER 


Price, Standard Finish, $135.00. 
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We might add that we manufacture two other rear drivers, besides a complete 











line of Bicycles, Tricycles, Tandems and sundries, all of which are described 
in detail in our Catalogue for 1890, which is mailed on application. 


CORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. C0. 


CHICAGO a» BOSTON. 

















COMBINING THE MAGNESIUM FLASH 
WITH SUNLIGHT FOR PHOTOGRAPH- 
ING INTERIORS.’ 


THE interesting letter of Mr. Lincoln Adams 
in the September OvuTING, descriptive of the use 
of magnesium light in photographing a cave, 
brought to my memory a rather novel use of 
this agency. It is risky in these days of ad- 
vancement and discovery to claim novelty for 
anything, and it is just possible that many of 
the readers of OUTING have either duplicated or 
surpassed these experiments; with such I claim 
indulgence to be allowed to repeat our efforts 
for the benefit of the uninitiated. Dr. Chase 
was anxious to secure a complete set of views 
of his tremendous hospital, both exterior and 
interior, which would give a fairly adequate 
idea of the institution to the many visitors and 
strangers interested for one reason or another 
in the place. In order to get the interiors of 
many of the prominent points, the ordinary ex- 
posure of from three to fifteen minutes grew to 
be very wearisome. Also, it was not always 
possible to hit the right periods of time to be 
allowed; so that frequently views had to be 
re-taken, The rooms, wards, corridors, dining 
halls, etc., to be photographed were in constant 
use; someone was almost sure to break into 
the picture or spoil in some way the negative. 

In order to obviate these objections Dr. 
Chase several times inquired if magnesium 
lignt had ever been used where no attempt was 
made to cut off the sunlight. We could not 
recollect such an attempt; the flash light 
seemed only to have been used where all sun- 
light was cut off or at night time. Although 
not at all confident of success, we selected a 
dining room which, from the arrangement of 
the furniture and the situation of the windows, 
would afford a fair sample of what the light 
would have to record in order to prove a suc- 
cess. At one side of the room was the cup- 
board containing the dishes and usual para- 
phernalia of a dining room. In front of the 
shelves was stretched a stout piece of mosquito 
netting, which cut off much of the light from 
the dishes ; the doors of the closet also opened 
in such a way as to cast the shelves in a deep 
shade. In the foreground was the long table 
set for a meal, showing the articles which the 
better class of patients are allowed to use— 
knives, forks, spoons, dishes, etc.; another 
thick netting covered the table and its dishes 
completely. To the left in the background were 
two windows, through which the sunlight was 





streaming; in the right background was the 
above mentioned closet. I mention these de- 
tails to show how much of a test a fairly good 
picture would be. 

On development we found a fairly good pic- 
ture, one which was a little dark, as magnesium 
light pictures are apt to be, but the detail was 
good; the cupboard showed well, its contents 
could be distinguished, the table settings were 
well caught, and the sunlight, which in an ordi- 
nary picture would have produced a blur, was 
represented fairly. We had thought that prob- 
ably the two sources of light would produce two 
pictures, one blending into the other, especially 
as the sunlight came at one end of the picture 
and the magnesium flash was set off behind the 
camera at the other end. But the idea was 
unfounded, the sunlit end was of course brighter 
and clearer, but not more so than in nature. 
This result led us to believe that the bulk of the 
photograph had been taken by magnesium flash, 
although the sun had evidently done a little. 
This method of using the magnesium powder 
would be of advantage in circumstances related 
above or wherever a strong light from the out- 
side would blur a time exposure; then the pow- 
der could be used, and by experiment as to the 
quantity a more or less pleasing photograph 
could be produced. An interesting series of 
views, not hard to make, could be done by se- 
lecting an interior with enough detail and ar- 
rangement of window light to afford a good test 
and take a number of views, of it: one by day- 
light, making a time exposure; another, also by 
daylight, using the magnesium flash, and a third 
at night, also using artificial light. 

« J. Howe ADAms. 
*% * 


A KIND WORD. 


THE various Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions are awakening to the benefit to be derived 
from outdoor exercise. 70 help along was the 
motive which prompted OvuTING to donate the 
magazine to the branch of the association con- 
ducted at the Peekskill (N. Y.) camp of military 
instruction last summer. ‘‘OUTING was the 
most popular and extensively used of any paper 
received, outside of the illustrated papers, such 
as Puckand Judge ;’’ the secretary writes us, and 
adds that in his opinion ‘‘the magazine is the 
cleanest and best printed that touches on athletic 
sports and was very largely read and much ap- 
preciated among the men at the camp.’’ Such 
encouragement as this will spur OUTING on to 
still greater efforts to give to its readers clean, 
healthy and instructive literature. 

















WE have had much to be grateful to the Pen- 
nells for inthe past, and the future will doubt- 
less bring more work from their busy, clever 
hands and brains to make the obligation even 
greater; but perhaps thus far they have given 
nothing to the public so worthy of unqualified 
praise as their latest published volume, ‘‘ Pen 
Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen,”’ It is a 
boxed volume bound in parchment, and even 
to the outer covering most admirable taste is 
displayed in the ornamentation. At the first 
glance it seems somewhat of a pity that this 
book has been as the author and publisher saw 
fit, placed between covers of such width, giving 
the work the character of an edition de luxe in the 
most expansive American sense. The glitter 
of broad margins of enameled sheets with type 
of unusual size will inspire but the tempered 
admiration of a casual reader, who instinctively 
relegates such a book to that fast accumulating 
pile of show volumes in which literary merit 
has been sacrificed for a splendid display of 
handsome bindings. The author, clearly recog- 
nizing this fact, explains in his preface that it is 
not the fault but the result of his illustrations. 
Mr. Pennell is supremely the artist with the 
Keen delight of one of his craft in the exquisite 


pictures reproduced with infinite and loving 
care throughout the book. It is through 
these incomparable illustrations, each one a 


gem, that he wishes to demonstrate the value 
and beauty of pen drawing. What he has 
written consists of firm criticism on the work of 
each artist, and on the uninitiated in technicali- 
ties who only enjoy through a keen sense of 
beauty he has conferred a great favor by reveal- 
ing new and subtle charms. 

These comments and criticisms are compiled 
by Mr. Pennell. He mentions in his preface 
the valuable aid rendered by his wife, whose 
quick pen has in graceful, forcible English so 
often drawn fine word pictures in the magazines 
and elsewhere. Pen drawing, as mere memo- 
randa in the artist’s note book, and our modern 
American pen work, as a high and delicate ex- 
pression of art, are here most carefully, if con- 
cisely, treated. 

Only the work of a few could be selected for 
reproduction, and at times the best effort of the 
artist seems to have been ignored purposely for 
inferior specimens that typify the expression 
and progress of each period. 

French, English, German, Spanish, Italian and 
American artists are in turn criticised and their 
art defined with admirable impartiality. There 
scarcely seems propriety in giving that all ex- 
pressive word ‘‘school’’ to the pen artists, 
though so markedly dothe most delicate charac- 


teristics ofeach man’stalent find ready expression 
in his pen. In a measure, according to this 
system has Mr. Pennell divided his subjects. 
He believes most ardently in the pen and 
ink, the clear black and white that can and 
does throw into all life not only vivid action, 
but so much of the glow, radiance and brilliant 
effect of light and shade that is supposed to be 
within the gift of the colorist alone. 

It cannot but give the reader pleasure, after the 
work of the European artists has been faithfully 
discussed and richly pictured, to turn to the last 
portion where in unprejudiced tones Mr. Pen- 
nell accords to Americans a noble share of honor 
as pen artists. So long has it seemed to be the 
sacred mission of writers on all things artistic 
and material produced in America to uncondi- 
tionally and most gloomily condemn by com- 
parison with foreign work, or hysterically and 
ignorantly vaunttheir superiority, that Mr. Pen- 
nell’s calm, dispassionate terms in setting forth, 
criticising and weighing the pen work of Ameri- 
cans gather tenfold in force and value. He 
tells us, and we will fain believe it when observ- 
ing the reproductions, with his aid in sugges- 
tions, that the Americans have most cleverly 
and sensibly studied and combined the virtues 
of the French and Spanish masters with a brill- 
iancy and originality of their own that brings 
out wonderful effects. 

There is a brief survey of pen drawings as 
used by Titian and Rembrandt, with valuable 
technical suggestions on selection of drawing 
materials, and the book closes with a_ short 
résumé of the effects and advantages of pen 
drawings in illustration, while its future in 
America and elsewhere is not so hopefully fore- 
shadowed as one could wish. Yet Mr. Pennell 
has brought so much of beauty and value clearly 
before us in his book that the result of his 
splendid work cannot fail to broaden this fresh 
field of art wherein he himself has shown the 
hand and gifts of the master. [Macmillan & 
Co., London and New York. ] 

THE Home Journal, one of the best known 
family papers in the country, has appeared in a 
new form. The old blanket sheet has been 
abandoned and the paper is now made up in 
eight pages the size of the New York Herald. 
The heading has been wisely retained. This 
paper was founded by Morris and Willis, the 
poets, and it has been steadily managed and 
run on the high plane its founders placed it. It 
is one of the best of our weeklies, full of quiet 
fun and true literary spirit, and it has been for 
many years a most welcome guest. We hope 
the change in form may be merely the forerun- 
ner of increased prosperity. 




















THE theatrical season is rapidly drawing toa 
close. It has thus far been a satisfactory one 
to the spectator, if not to the manager. And 
now with but a few weeks remaining every 
effort is put forth to make the most of oppor- 
tunities. We note as the special feature of the 
month the production at the 

BROADWAY THEATRE 


of ‘‘ Prince and Pauper.’’ About a year ago we 
chronicled the success of Elsie Leslie in that de- 
lightful play ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’ Since 
that time the little actress has learned much, 
and her efforts in the new play have been ap- 
preciated by the large audiences that have 
thronged the theatre. As is well known the 
play is a dramatization by Mrs. Richardson of 
Mark Twain’s popular story of the same name. 
The support is good and the stage setting hand- 
some. It is a play that does one good to see. 
STAR THEATRE. 

When Mr. Crane announced his intention of 
appearing at the Star for a period of eight weeks 
in ‘‘ The Senator,’’ much doubt was expressed 
in his ability to successfully accomplish his pur- 
pose. So great has been his success that he has 
with much trouble been able to lengthen his 
stay. Consequently the many who have not 
seen the clever play, of which Mr. Rosenfeld 
and Mr. Lloyd are the authors, will have an op- 
portunity which they should not neglect. The 
dialogue touches in so happy a manner upon 
many of our popular political fads that one 
cannot help being amused, and, consequently, 
an evening thus happily spent is profitable as 
well, 

NIBLO’S THEATRE, 

The stay of ‘‘ Bluebeard, Jr.,” came to a close 
February 15, and all who saw the play pro- 
nounced it one of the very best entertainments 
ofthe kind ever produced in New York. ‘‘ The 
King’s Fool,” an opera, succeeded. It was well 
sung by the clever people of the Conried Opera 
Company. 

STANDARD THEATRE. 

That very popular play, ‘‘ The Seven Ages,”’ 
in which Mr. Dixey has been acting for a great 
many weeks, was withdrawn and a new play 
by Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld substituted. The 
author gave his personal attention to the proper 
rehearsing and setting, and consequently the 
first performance went much more smoothly 
than usual. The flash-light process of instan- 
taneous photography to produce a stage effect 
was used for the first time in this play, which, 
by the way, is appropriately called ‘‘ The Step- 
ping Stones.”’ 

HARLEM OPERA HOUSE. 

This popular house is deserving the support 
of the uptown theatregoer, for Mr. Hammerstein 
has been most earnest in his endeavors to en- 
gage the best companies for his theatre. So we 
note with pleasure the visit of the Kendals. 
This effort to please his patrons deserves suc- 
cess, and the Opera House is fast gaining it. 


OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 

After a most successful tour of the country 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal returned to this house for 
a final appearance before leaving for England. 
Their appearance in Boston was a success in 
every way, and remunerative as well, which is 
noteworthy because of the fact that there was 
no increase over regular prices. The two 
weeks were devoted to the production of sev- 
eral new plays never before seen in this city. 
The versatility and complete mastery of their 
art was again demonstrated, and it is to be 
hoped that the Kendals will ere long favor us 
with another visit. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


‘‘The Old Homestead” is being patronized 
nightly by audiences that augur well for the con- 
tinued success of the famous drama until the 
end of the present season, which closes May Io. 
Immediately thereafter the entire company 
(with the possible exception of Mr. Denman 
Thompson) will sail for England, when the 
play will be produced at the Princess’ Theatre, 
London, under the direction of Mr. Comstock, 
the present business manager. ‘‘ The Old 
Homestead ’”’ will, however, be back at the 
Academy in October. Its strong hold upon the 
public is due to the fact that its pictures of rural 
life are perfect, and that its moral tone is ele- 
vating and not degrading. 


THE CASINO, 


As already announced, ‘‘ The Brigands,”’ after 
a very successful run,"was withdrawn to make 
room for a revival of ‘‘ The Grand Duchess.”’ 
This was effected in a brilliant manner, with an 
excellent cast and with great magnificence of cos- 
tuming. As the opera has not been given in 
this city for many years, it possessed the merit 
of being a comparative novelty, and as such it 
received a generous welcome. 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

After a very successful run ‘‘As You Like 
It’? was withdrawn and an adaptation of ‘‘ Belle 
Maman,” by Victorien Sardou, substituted. In 
his efforts to make this comedy acceptable to 
an American audience Mr. Harry Paulton was 
not very successful. For the clever, though 
perhaps objectionable, dialogue of ‘‘ Belle Ma- 
man’’ no equivalent was given in ‘‘ The Price- 
less Paragon,’”’ and it required the best efforts 
of Mr. Daly’s clever band of comedians to 
achieve a success on the opening night. Miss 
Rehan as the Paragon acted with her usual 
brilliancy, and Mr. Drew as the husband was 
as comical as the part permitted. With a bright- 
ening up of the heavy dialogue there is no 
doubt that ‘‘The Priceless Paragon’’ will be 
able to fill the theatre for a number of weeks. 
At any rate, Mr. Daly is never at a loss to pro- 
vide something acceptable for his patrons, and 
a revival of one of his old-time successes would 
be heartily welcomed. 











SMITH (in Paris): ‘‘ Gargon, parlez vous Fran. 
gais ?”’ 

Garcon: ‘* Notze American kind, monsieur.”’ . 
—Harper’s Weekly. 

Mr. Goop (sadly): ‘‘ My poor friend, how is it 
that you sailor men will get on such sprees when 
you come ashore ?”’ 


Jack Tar: ‘‘ Well, cap’n, I s’pose it’s because 
we've been kept so long on water !’’— 7Zexas 
Siftings. 


STREET GAMIN (entering office): ‘‘ Say, Mister, 
will yer lemme see yer Bradstreet er minute ?”’ 

Business Man: ‘* Why ?”’ 

STREET GAMIN: ‘‘Cuz Micky Brady wants to 
buy me boot-blackin’ kif on-tick, an’ I wanter 
see ef he kin pay me back.” 


SALVATIONIST: ‘‘ Don’t you want to come in 
and work for the Lord?”’ 

STRANGER: ‘‘No; got a steady job down at 
the brewery.” 


JoKELEY: ‘‘Can you tell me, Dudelet, why a 
dude is like a dog?”’ 
DUDELET: ‘‘ Weally, now, I nevah could guess 


your howid conundrums,”’ 

JoKELEY: ‘‘ Why, that’s easy: his pants are 
loudest in the hot weather.’’—Smith, Gray & 
Co.’s Monthly. 

Jack: ‘*Shall I kiss you?’’ 

NELLIE: Do it if you dare!’’—Puck, 

Tom FuLipBack (of Yalevard): ‘‘ By George’ 
Here’s a man in Dakota who, when captured by 
a posse the other day, broke away from them 
and killed six, besides breaking six arms, three 
legs, and punching out six eyes among the lot!”’ 

Jack RUSHLYNE: ‘‘Great Scott! You don’t 
mean it! Can’t wering him in as a special law 
student ? We're rather weak on the ’varsity rush 
line, you know.’’—New York Sun, 

STUDENT (reading Virgil): ‘“ ‘And thrice I tried 
to throw my arms around her’—that was as far 
as I got, Professor.’’ 

PROFESSOR: ‘‘ That was quite far enough; 
you may sit down.” 


ENGLISH SNoB: ‘‘ Why do you go around with 
a dawg? I hate a dawg, doncher know.”’ 

AMERICAN Dupe: ‘‘ But not thatdawg. You 
should love that dawg. His mother was owned 
by ’is royal ’ighness.”’ 

ENGLISH SNOB: ‘‘ Aw, noble bwute! 
mind if I pat ’im on the ‘ed ?”’ 


Do you 


C.: ‘‘Where are you going ?”’ 

D.: ‘‘ Going to take a bath.”’ 

C.: ‘‘You don’t say so! Well, that shows 
that the days of miracles are not over yet.”’ 

D.: ‘‘Oh,I take a bath every year, no matter 
whether I really need it or not.”’ 


Mr. WALDo (of Boston): ‘‘ Do you prefer Bal- 
zac to Poe?” 

Miss BREEZY (who witnessed the Yale-Prince- 
ton game): ‘‘ Well, I never saw Balzac play, but 
I just tell you he would have to hustle pretty 
lively to beat Poe at tackling or interfering.” 


TEACHER: ‘‘Tommy, how is the earth di- 
vided ?” 
Tommy: ‘‘ Between them that’s got it and 


them that wants it.”— 7Zerre Haute Express. 


JupceE: ‘* What’s the charge, officer ?” 

OrFIceR: ‘‘ Petty larceny, your Honor.” 

PRISONER (interrupting): ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
Judge—the charge is impersonating an officer.” 

JupceE: ‘‘ How do you make that out?” 

PrIsONER: ‘‘I took a handful of peanuts and 
an orange from a poor woman’s stand without 
paying for them.”’—Puck, 


Jack MATTHEWS (disposing of old clothes) : 
‘“Unless you give me more than $3, you can’t 
have those trousers. Why, you old rascal, your 
patron saint, Father Abraham, would have 
thought them almost too good for Sundays.” 

Poco: ‘‘Ach! So help me gracious! Fader 
Abraham wouldn’t haf efen wiped off the ark of 
the covenant mit ’em !”’ 


First Boy: ‘‘ Come on skating.” 
SeconpD Boy: ‘‘ Can’t; fell in yesterday.”’ 
First Boy: *‘ Didn’t you get frightened ?”’ 
SECOND Boy: ‘‘ No; kept cool.”’ 
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OAKLAWN FARM 


4435 
REGISTERED PERCHERON 
» ©FRENCH COACH HORSES, 


£PORTHD 
S42 ez and Bred in 1889, 
Being 100 more than were im 
ported and bred this year by any 
other man or firm in America. 
~ First gheteo of all leading 
= Studs of the Perche; 
100 bought aad purchase 
was made by other American buy 
Among Oaklawn’s importations "this year are 
THE WINNERS OF 88 PRIZES 


at the Great Shows of France; and of these were + AND my HIM 
9 

42 FIRST PRIZES; ogy. Oi : ALL RIGHT? 

At Universal Exposition, Paris, i889, Wile wD ote’ 

13 FIRST PRIZES. 


STOCK ON HAND: 670 HEAD 


180 IMPORTED BROOD MARES, 
{90 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 


ALL STOCK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Best Quality. Prices Reasonable, 
Terms Easy. Don’t Buy ee ae this 
Greatest and Most Successfu reeding 
ee in America, 

Address, for 300-page catalogu 


M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, idLinots, 2 | \ aA " #0R sit 
















Thirty-five miles west of Chicago, on O oe Uf, \ = 
R’y, between Turner Junction and 7 gi no — A\ DRUGGISTS 








EVERYWHERE 











‘\) 44 WINCHESTER We 


MODEL 1873 
MAGAZINE RIFLE 





TRADE MARK 


CARTRIDGES 


TARGET, SPORTING AND MILITARY ARMS. 





LOADED CLUB SHELLS, WADS, PRIMERS, ETC.,, 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





GOLD MEDAL—PARIS EXPOSITION. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. 8S. A. 
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THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 

















(Four hours by rail from San Francisco.) 








OURISTS and all others contemplating A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA 
should bear in mind that this famous Hotel JIS OPEN SUMMER 

AND WINTER. The hotel will accommodate 650 guests, and the new 
dining room will comfortably seat 540. 

The mercury through the winter months averages from 60° to 70°, and 
there is almost perpetual sunshine. 

The winter climate generally is even more equable and delicious than 
the “Indian Summer” interludes of the Middle and New England States. 

Hot and cold salt-water bathing facilities the year round. 

There are one hundred and twenty acres in the hotel grove, sixty of 
which are in lawns and flowers, tennis courts and other accessories. 

There are eighteen miles of drives through the company’s woods and along 
the beaches and lakes, and fishing, hunting and boating the year round. 

The Det Monte is, all things considered, the most delightful and the 
most beautiful Winter Resort in the world, and the charges are the most 
reasonable, being from one dollar to ten dollars a day less than at the first- 
class hotels in Florida. 

The main hotel is 340 feet in length by 110 in width, and the two 
annexes are each 285 feet in length. Address 


GEO. SCHONEWALD, Manacer, 
Hotel del Monte, Monterey, Cal. 


































THE Seminole Hotel at Winter Park, in South- 
ern Florida, is described by a writer in a recent 
number of the Home Journal as follows: ‘‘It 
occupies a crest between two charming lakes 
which is dotted with towering pines, whose 
dark foliage presents a strong contrast to the 
bright, broad-leaved trees near them. 

‘*The land slopes gently toward the lakes on 
the east and west, which are not over three 
hundred yards apart, and being covered with 
flowers, shrubbery and luxuriant lawns, the 
eye never wearies of gazing on it under every 
atmospheric condition. Among the plants grow- 
ing in front of the hotel verandas I noticed the 
brilliant prince’s feather, Spanish oleander, co- 
leus, caladium, canna, hibiscus, datura, narcis- 
sus, roses and geraniums of many varieties, 
the wild and Jerusalem cherry, wild olive, 
Australian oak, magnolia grandiflora, banana, 
pineapple, and several others. 

‘*Masses of the tropical-looking banana are 
grouped along the margin of Lake Osceola, and 
their long, waving leaves seem the very opposite 
of the dense, tangled undergrowth that fringes 
the other side of the tarn. 

‘*The building has a very imposing appearance 
as it stands alone on its wooded crest. It re- 
minds me very much of the Ocean House at 
Newport in its palmy days, but it is far superior 
in appointments. It contains two hundred and 
fifty rooms, has accommodations for four hun- 
dred guests, a telegraph and news room, steam 
radiators, and- open fireplaces in all suites of 
rooms. It has the most improved system of 
plumbing and drainage; is richly but not 
gaudily furnished, and has that general air of 
quietude, discipline and elegance which one 
feels the moment he enters its spacious hall. 

‘‘Broad verandas surround it and afford de- 
lightful lounging places or promenades at any 
hour of the day, as tasteful blinds keep out or 
admit the beaming sunlight just as one wishes. 
These are largely occupied by the ladies while 
the splendid band is playing in its cupola on the 
bank of Lake Osceola, a few yards distant, the 
gentlemen usually strolling about the grounds 
at such times, as silence is golden then. 

‘‘This band plays during the morning, after- 
noon and evening, and frequently makes excur- 
sions on the steam launch Fanny Knowles to all 





interesting points on the lakes. 
These excursions are very popular, 
especially on moonlight nights, as 
the gentle poetical expressions of 
the woods and waters can then be 
fully appreciated. 

‘Canals have been cut between 
the lakes to enable boats to pass 
from one tarn to the other, and 
are to be further extended, as I learn that 
another canal will soon connect Lake Maitland 
with Osceola. These miniature straits are so 
narrow that an athlete could leap across them, 
and being fringed with dense shrubbery or 
orange groves, the passage through them is 
quite interesting and has the flavor of novelty. 

‘The band also plays in the gallery above the 
dining room during the dinner hour, and as 
that room has excellent acoustic effects, on ac- 
count of its lofty character, the music of the 
heaviest instruments rarely jars on sensitive 
nerves, unless they are morbidly sensitive. 

‘‘This dining room is one of the largest in the 
South, and attended by an excellent corps of 
trained waiters whoare both prompt and suave, 
and always look clean and tidy in their dress 
suits. They are white, and are brought from 
the North every winter, as colored people are 
unreliable. Most of the black men I have seen 
in the South are, with few exceptions, very 
green waiters, and this has caused Northern 
help to be at a premium in first-class hotels. 

‘* Nearly all the servants I have seen in the 
principal hotels, whether male or female, are 
natives of New England and old Ireland, but as 
the natives of the latter country are considered 
to be prospective Americans anyhow, I suppose 
it would be safe to say that the best help are 
white Americans from the North. 

‘* The stereotyped hotel clerk of the funny par- 
agraphers never comes South, so far as I know, 
his place being occupied by the smiling, gentle- 
voiced, prompt and business-like gentleman, 
who is at home with all classes of people, from 
peer to peasant, and ready to do a favor for a 
guest whenever he can. I retire into myself 
whenever I see a bejeweled human statue stand- 
ing behind an office book and turning it me- 
chanically, and with a stony stare toward me, 
while he gravely points to the line which I am 
to embellish with my autograph ; but I feel at 
home immediately when I hear the cheery 
voice and see the sparkling, fun-loving eye of a 
real live man in the office. His cordial ‘ Glad 
to see you, Mr. Smith,’ although he may never 
have heard of you, is a genpine bit of subtle 
diplomacy which wins the heart of even the 
sophisticated traveler in a moment, and the im- 
pression is increased when he manifests a de- 
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sire to attend to your wants without even con 
sidering the question of trouble. 

‘‘This may be the politeness of business in 
many cases, but it is not with Mr. Like, chief 
clerk of the Seminole Hotel, his suavity being 
founded on the lasting foundation of good 
humor, a good heart, and a real desire to make 
people feel at home. 

‘Of Mr. Paige, proprietor of the hotel, nothing 
new can be said that I know of, as he conducts 
this house on the same liberal principle that he 
conducts his summer palace in the Catskills. 
He is as modest, hardworking and urbane as 
ever, notwithstanding the fame he has achieved 
as the inventor of ‘ Paige’s Cooler.’ I have 
not seen this, but I am informed that it is one of 
the greatest drinks of any age for thirsty mor- 
tals.”’ 


THE managers of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad fully realize the fact that, in order 
to secure the patronage of the traveling public, 
it is essential to provide proper accommodations. 
This company has, for the past few years, been 
constantly improving its property. It has prac- 
tically relaid miles and miles of track with the 
heaviest steel rails, on a good substantial road- 
way. Many new cars have been built and ad- 
ded to the service, and the Reading Company 
can now be justly proud of the comfortable and 
even luxurious accommodations which it fur- 
nishes its patrons. Another important feature 
that deserves mention is the shortening of the 
time of many trains. Minutes have been lopped 
off here and there, thus quickening the time 
very considerably. New and handsome stations 
have been constructed at many points along the 
line and contracts for others have been awarded. 
The Reading Railroad cannot be surpassed for 
smoothness of roadway, magnificence of equip- 
ment and speediness of train service. 


Ou, know you an oasis in the whole city of 
New York where the haunting questions of 
directing an establishment are answered and a 
weary and most distracted housekeeper can find 
the place her soul craves? A haven that is not 
a hotel, in the American sense, with its lack of 
privacy and its rush of guests, nor yet a flat. 
Something more refined than the first but as 
home-like as the second. Where one is mis- 
tress of a domain and where all domestic duties 
are as deftly and satisfactorily performed as 
through enchantment; where dainty meals are 
served with no haunting thoughts of work, and 
one can rise of a morning and go forth free to 
enjoy whatever the day may bring forth. 

An impossible state of affairs this seemed un- 
til Mr. Lorenz Reich opened on Fifth avenue, 
corner of Thirty-third, a splendid private hotel, 
well known to all pedestrians on the fashionable 
thoroughfare as ‘‘ The Cambridge.’’ Mr. Reich 
saw what was needed, and he had only to an- 
nounce his mission and show the fruits of his ar- 
tistic labors in the great building when the con- 
quest fell easily to his hands, 

Anyone who has ever entered the broad hall, 
where soft-footed, well-trained servants fulfill a 
slightest wish, peeped into the drawing, bed 
and bath rooms of the luxuriously-furnished and 
daintily-refined suites of apartments, and dined 
sumptuouslyin the spacious quiet dining room, 
cannot fail, in leaving, to feel a pang of envy for 
those who dwell in ‘‘ The Cambridge.” 


Each suite of apartments is an exquisitely-ap- 
pointed little home and the residents in every 
case are of culture and refinement, for no unde- 
sirable social element can ever intrude beyond 
the doors of this hotel. 

Before the Cambridge came into being Mr. 
Reich was known as the merchant of the 
choicest wines offered in the United States. His 
Hungarian Zokayer Ansbruch is the wine that 
leading physicians of America have pronounced 
as invaluable as a remedial agent for so many of 
the ‘‘ills the flesh is heir to.’” When la grippe 
laid a heavy hand on the konest citizens of 
the island of Manhattan the prominent prac- 
titioners prescribed the pure Tokayer as one of 
the surest remedial agents. The (New York) 
Press sent one of its reporters to collect the testi- 
mony of the most prominent practitioners, and 
as of one accord they sang the praise of Mr. 
Reich’s Tokayer Ansbruch. Dr. Edward Brad- 
ley, Dr. E. E. Marcy, Dr. W. Hammond and 
others stated their preference for it. 


THE delights of a residence at the Hamilton, 
Bermuda, the magnificent hotel under the charge 
of Mr. Walter Aitken, are well set forth in the 
following extract from a letter recently written 
from there: ‘‘I do not think you people who 
are shivering in the east winds and walking 
ankle deep in the muddy slush can imagine 
what this place is like. Delicious weather, 
balmy breezes, magnificent sunsets, delightful 
baths and all the: pleasures of a perfect climate 
are ours each day. Add to these a good table 
and comfortable rooms and you may think how 
S and I are enjoying ourselves.”’ 








CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


OVERLAND FLYERS. 


The joint arrangement between the Chicago 
& North-Western and Union Pacific Railways 
provides improved passenger service. 

The LIMITED FAST MAIL leaves Chicago 
daily 11.15 P.M., carrying Sleeping Cars only 
from Chicago to Portland, in eighty-two hours ; 
to San Francisco in eighty-five hours. 

The OVERLAND EXPRESS leaves Chicago 
daily 10.30 P.M.; carries Coaches and Colon- 
ist Sleeper through from Chicago to Portland 
in four days. 

The DENVER LIMITED leaves Chicago 
daily 5.55 P.M.. a Solid Vestibuled train with 
Wagner or Pullman Sleepers, Free Chair Cars, 
First-Class Coaches, from Chicago to Denver 
in thirty-eight hours. 

Chicago & North-Western and Union Pacific 
Dining Cars on Limited Fast Mail and Denver 
Limited. 

For information in full detail, apply to any 
Ticket Agent or at Agencies Chicago & North- 
Western or Union Pacific Railways. 


E. P. WILSON, G. P. A., C. & N.-W. R’y, Cuicaco. 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., U. P. R’'y, Omana, Nes. 
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ENNIS 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


In Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars, via TRON MOUN- 
TAIN ROUTE, Texas and Pacific and Southern Pacific 
Rys., leave Chicago and St. Louis Jan. 15th and 2gth, Feb. 
12th and 26th, March r2th and 26th, and April gth, 1890. 
One way rate from Chicago, $47.50. St. Louis, $42.50. 
These Sleepers are provided with complete berth outfits 
and separate wash rooms for ladies and gentlemen at very 
small extracost. Porter in charge of each car and a special 
agent of the company with each excursion. Tickets on 
sale at all principal points in U. S. and Canada. For full 
particulars address any of the company’s agents, or J. E. 
ENNIS, Exc. Mngr., 199 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


SANFORD HOUSE 


SANFORD, FLA. 


One of the most accessible and commodious hotels in the 
State; first class in every particular; some of the best 
shooting and fishing grounds in Florida close by; a guide 
and dogs attached to the house for the use of guests. For 
terms and circulars address 


C. W. P. Smitn, Chief Clerk. 





J. J. SMITH, Proprietor. 





RE you a subscriber to periodicals? It 
will pay you to consult our Clubbing List, 
page xxxviii. 








NO DINNER © 


we is Complete without Soup. 








The best and most economical “Stock” for Soup is 
Armour’s Beef Extract, 


which, unlike all other meat extracts, retains so 
much nutrition that no soup-pone or other stock is 
necessary wher Armour’s Extract is used. 

With one small turnip, one cuarrot,astick of cel- 

ery, a sprig of parsley, 144 to 2quarts of water and 
one Sy ey rmour’s Extract, you can 
make delicious soup for ay ered ata to cost of 
ten cents. Use Armour’s Extract for Bouillon or 
Beef Tea. Superior to all brands in richness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

Ask your Druggist or Grocer for Armour’s Beet 
Extract, or send 50 cents for 2 oz. jar to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
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ASK FOR THE 


“HODGMAN” 


Double Texture Tailor-Made Water- 
proof Cassimere Coats or 


“MACKINTOSHES.” 


Better than English. 
No Breaking at the Seams. 
Soft and Pliable at any Temperature. 
No Disagreeable Odor like 
Foreign “‘ Proofed’’ Garments. 
Full Line of Patterns and Sizes. 
Perfect Fitting and Durable. 
Double Texture Coats. 
Ladies’ Mackintosh Cloaks. 


VERY POPULAR PRICES, SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


BEFORE BUYING ELSEWHERE SEND FOR CIR- 
CULAR AND SAMPLES TO 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
459 and 461 Broadway, cor, Grand 8t., New York. 





‘* Way Down upon the S’wanee River."’ 


SUWANEE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


THE NEW 
WINTER RESORT and SANITARIUM, 


Offers to the lovers of outdoor sport and exer- 
cise many advantages over other points in the 
State. 

On the river, alligator hunting in abundance, 
—Quail and duck hunting as fine as can be had 
anywhere.—Deer hunting within a day’s ride, 
and guides always in attendance. — Steam 
launch and rowboats on river, for pleasure or 
hunting.—Lawn tennis and croquet pavilion. 
—Bowling alley and billiard room.—Livery, 
hunting wagons, etc., supplied. 

In addition to these, the water of the spring 
offers certain relief from rheumatism, dyspep- 
sia or kidney troubles. 


For illustrated matter or circular address 


L. W. SCOVILLE, Suwanee, Fla. 


SUWANEE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
FLORIDA. 
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- WRIGHT & DITSON, 


THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 


Lawn Tennis Supplies 


So IN TEE WORLD. 
Ss RSC OUR SPECIALTIES: 
LO RKKK \\ 
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**Sears’s Special,” - $7.00 
*“Chase” (new), - - 6.00 
*Pettitt,”- - - - 5.50 
“The Club” (new), - 4.75 
** Longwood,”’ - - 4.00 
“The Park,” - - - $3.00 
“Hub” (new), - - 2.50 
** Surprise,”’ = « « 2:00 
Columbia Marker, - 6.00 
Portable Marking Tapes, 5.00 
Taylor’s Patent Poles, 6.00 
W. & D.’s Improved 

Poles, - - - §.00 
** Pettitt’? Shoes, 

$5.50, 6.50, 8.00 
The Only Official 
Lawn Tennis Rules 
(Wricut & DitTson, 
Publishers), 
10 cents. 


Y/R? 

| 
SKN POO? QO 
socataces 



















WRIGHT & DITSON’S 
“CHAMPIONSHIP” BALL. 


ADOPTED BY THE 
United States National and Intercollegiate 
Lawn Tennis Associations for 1890. 
PRICE, $48.00 PER GROSS. 


FINE LINE OF LAWN TENNIS CLOTHING 
And Every Requisite for the Game. 


We annex a list of our agents who carry in stock a line of our celebrated Lawn Tennis 
and other supplies, and will furnish same at our prices. 

Tue Burrows Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Steece & Avery, 46 and 48 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

ScHOvVERLING, Daty & GALEs, 302 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Reuben Woon’s Sons, 72 and 74 S. Salina Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cuas. A. Gump & Co., 31, 33 and 35 East Second Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

E. K. Tryon, Jr., & Co., ro and 12 N. Sixth and 220 N. Second Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. C. Meacuam Arms Co., 515 and 517 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. F. Scumeuzer & Son, 543 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo., and 325 Delaware Street, Leavenworth, Kan. 

H. Warts & Co., 431 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. Epvwarp B. Cvapp, 365 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Ruope Istanp News Co., 113 and 115 Westminster Street,, Grorcre P. Tuomas, Jr., cor. Baltimore and Charles Streets 
Providence, R. I. Baltimore, Md. 

J. B. Fretp & Co., 77 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Hipparp, SPencer, BartLetr & Co., Chicago, III. 

S. O. Barnum & Son, Buffalo, N. Y. Owen, Moors & Co., Portland, Me. 

D. T. MALLETT, 776 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. P. C. ALLan, Toronto, Canada. 





No. 580 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

















SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


Morris Park, in Westchester, near New York, 
besides being the most magnificent race course in 
the country, is soon to offer ev ery accommodation 
to athletes as well. The track will be the finest 
one for bicycle and athletic contests in the world, 
and will be very fast by reason of its peculiar 
construction. It will be half a mile in circum- 
ference and will be constructed of two straight 
paths connected by two turns, each nearly four 
hundred yards in circumference. These turns 
will be so gradual that a runner will not have to 
change his stride to negotiate the corners at full 
speed. The track will be placed inside of the 
regular mile racing circuit and places will be 
provided for pole vaulting, running high and 
broad jumping and weight throwing. The ma- 
terial used on the track will be a mixture of 
clay, loam and cinders, and will be put down 
under the supervision of Mr. Goldie, of the New 
York Athletic Club. The Jockey Club will make 
an effort to increase its membership to 2,500 
and become a great country club where every 
branch of sport may be enjoyed. It is their 
purpose to erect a club house, commodious and 
well appointed, besides which there will be a 
special house for the accommodation of athletes 
and cyclists. Games, such as football, baseball, 
lacrosse, will be encouraged, and a perfectly 
drained field is to be the prominent feature of 
the park. The railroad facilities will be much 
improved by the time the park is finished for 
athletic contests, and no doubt Morris Park will 
become one of the most popular athletic grounds 
near New York. 

THE demand for a pure table wine is steadily 
increasing, and the taste of diners out is suf- 
ficiently educated to enable them to distinguish 
good from bad. Hence it is very natural that 
the true merit and wholesomeness of the wines 
made by the California Vintage Company are 
daily becoming better appreciated. They are a 
pleasant addition to the dinner table and withal 
are devoid of harmful effects. 


An Australian sporting editor has just per- 
fected a contrivance for judging and timing 
foot races. At the start there is fixed a disk, to 
which is attached an electric wire running down 
to the finish. The starter pulls his gun close to 
this disk, and the concussion starts the current 
and sets the clock, which is fixed at the end of 
each track, going. No matter how close the 
finish, the electric clock on the winner’s track 
will be stopped a visible space before the others. 
This is done by a simple contrivance. Across 
each track is laid a thin steel band resting on two 
uprights connected by electricity with the clocks. 
As the runner knocks the tiny rod off its sup- 
port he cuts off the current and the clock stops. 
This disconnection also drops a shutter which 
shows the numbers and liberates the trigger of a 
photographic camera, and the men are photo- 
graphed as they finish, so that should anything 
go wrong with the other apparatus the negative 
would be there to decide the positions. 


A RACE for three year olds will be run in 
‘Rome, Italy, in May, at which the Roman 
Grand Prize of £3,200 goes to the winner, 
£480 to the second, £200 to the third and 
£120 to the fourth. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East Indian mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of consump- 
tion, bronchitis, catarrh, asthma and all throat 
and lung affections ; also a positive and radical 
cure for nervous debility and all nervous com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this receipt in Ger- 
man, French and English, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper, VY. A. 
Noyes, 820 Powers Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 

PROBABLY the most meritorious cycling per- 
formance of the year was that of M. A. Holbein, 
an Englishman, who covered 324 unrepeated 
miles over English roads inside of twenty-four 
hours. Anyone who will pause to consider what 
this means will surely marvel at the human 
powers. Todo this distance Holbein was obliged 
to maintain a speed of 14 miles per hour, some- 
thing that not one horse in ten thousand is capa- 
ble of, and no three of the best horses that ever 
lived, relieving each other, could have held him 
during the twenty-four hours. Another wonder- 
ful performance during the year was that of 
William Van Wagoner, of Newport, R. I., who, 
with arms folded, rode a safety bicycle a mile in 
2m. 40s. On this style of wheel the balance is 
kept entirely with the body, the legs playing no 
part, as with the high wheel. 


WHEN THE FACE 


Is constantly covered with eruptions, the 
need of a blood-purifier is plainly indicated. 
Washes and external applications are of 
no avail. The poison must be thoroughly 
eliminated from the system by stimulating 
the action of the liver and kidneys, which 
organs have become sluggish and imopera- 
tive, thereby throwing upon the skin the un- 
natural work of cleansing the system of its 
impurities. What is needed is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the best of blood medicines. 

“My face for years was covered with pim- 
ples and humors, for which I could find no 
remedy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three bottles of this medicine effected 
a thorough cure. I can confidently recom- 
mend it toall suffering from similar troubles.” 
— Madison Parker, Concord, Vt. 

“T had been troubled for some time with an 
eruption of the skin which, till I was induced 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, defied all efforts 
to cure. After taking two bottles of this 
medicine, the eruption began to disappear, 
and with the third bottle it left me entirely.” 
—Louis Degenhardt, 125 Sumner ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Traveler for G. H. Buek & Co., 
Lithographers, 146 Centre st., New York. 


| am 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle, 
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ALLCOCK’S: 


POROUS 


PLASTERS. 





Purely Vegetable. 


Absolutely Harmless. 
Have No Equal. 





Always Reliable. 





Always Ready. 









Beware of imitations and do not be 
deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no so- 
licitation or explanation induce you to 
accept a substitute. 










Always Safe. 





Always Effective. 








If you want to protect your family or esiate in the event of 
your death you will tind a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


—IN THE — 


ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NE® YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive and the fairest in the 
market. The premiums are adjusted to cover the cost during 
each successive term selected only, but the right is given to 
renew the insurance from term toterm during the remainder 
of life if desired without medical re-examination or other 
condition. The unnecessarily high rates of level or un- 
changing premiums are avoided on the one hand, and the 
insecurity of assessment insurance is avoided on the other. 
Renewable Term Insurance combines the advantages of 
both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies in the country the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows the largest percentage of 
assets to liabilities, and the smallest percentage of payments 
for death claims and expenses, thus proving 


MAXIMUM SECURITY AND MINIMUM COST. 


Send for circular or apply in person to the 


HOME OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Ee GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 








Sullivan Cigarettes. 


If you want to enjoy better health and relish 
your smoke thoroughly, stop using Cheap Cigar- 
ettes and don’t smoke so much. Try smoking 
for a short time after meals only, and the 
expense you are put to for a really first-class 
article will be no greater than now. 

The Sullivan Cigarettes are made only from 
the highest grade of Roumelian Tobacco that 
can be obtained and are hand rolled. We keep 
in stock the following brands: 


Sub Rosa (large) packed in boxes of 100 each, 
Special (medium) ss ‘“ ‘“ 
Zora (regular) ‘“ “ ‘“ “« IO « 


ss IOO « 


Should you not find them at your club or at 
first-class dealers’ send to us for prices, and if 
you care for sample box of Io inclose 25 cents, 


—-SOLE AGENTS— 


DRUMMOND & FISKE, 
24 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 














Tuis department of Outi is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ** Editor of Out- 
ING,”’ 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘** The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE Newark (N. J.) Camera Club propose to 
build a new club house specially adapted to 
their needs. 


THE Niagara County Camera Club is a new 
organization at Lockport, N. Y. The officers 
are: President, Rev. J. W. Sanborn; vice- 
president, W. H. Case; secretary, Lewis 
Holmes ; treasurer, C. N. Van Valkenburgh. 


A DECISION of importance to photographers 
was recently handed down by Judge Rea, of 
Minneapolis. Suit was brought againsta pho- 
tographer for allowing a private detective to 
obtain a picture of a lady from his studio. The 
ruling was that a photographer has no right to 
allow anyone, other than the person who sits for 
a picture, to take photographs from his gallery. 


THE New York Camera Club has reduced the 
annual dues, and will admit as members the 
members in good standing of other incorporated 
societies without payment of initiation fee. 


REPORT comes from Germany that a new 
bromide of silver paper, without gelatine, has 
been invented and proves to be very success- 
ful. 
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ATHLETICS. 


THE Cornell crew of ’89, as shown in their 
shell on page 456 of this number, consisted of: 
Bow, J. D. Ross; 2, H. A. Benedict; 3, A. J. 
Colnon; 4, W. B. Tobey; 5, A. W. Marston ; 6, 
P. Hagerman; 7, G. H. Thayer; stroke, W. S. 
Dole ; coxswain, L. M. Emerick. 

In the picture of the crew of ’76, page 455, 
the three upper figures are—beginning on the 
left—J. N. Ostrom, A. W. Smith and R. L. Jar- 
vis. The centre line consists of J. S. Water- 
man, D. O. Barto and John Lewis, and sitting 
down are David King and L. Palmer. 

The football team of 1889 on page 454, begin- 
ning on the upper line at the left, consists of A. 
W. Shepherd, E. H. Brown, H. A. Benedict, H. 
M. Bush, G. H. Thayer, J. E. Fleming, E. H. 
Wood and J. A. Williams. The centre line 
brings in T. C. Dunn, L. C. Eule, A. J. Colnon, 
L. H. Galbreath, A. J. Baldwin, D. Upton (cap- 
tain) and B. M. Harris. On the floor are J. V. 
Bohn, E. A. Carolan, J. G. McDowell, E. Gaw- 
ger and W. D. Osgood. 


THE most notable event in athletic circles in 
January was the opening of the Ladies’ Berkeley 
Athletic Club. This club is a branch of the 
Berkeley Athletic Club, a young but exceedingly 
vigorous organization The club house adjoins 
that of the men’s and is connected with it, the 
ladies having the privilege of its use. The 
ladies’ club house is most tastefully furnished. 
In the basement are three bowling alleys of 
regulation length. Back of the hall, on the 
ground floor, is a beautifully-constructed swim- 
ming tank, 15 x17 feet, and varying from 4 feet 
6 in. to a foot more in depth. On the second 
floor are the parlor and office. On the third 
floor are 700 lockers and about forty dressing 
rooms, which can be made private by curtains 
hung for the purpose. There are shower and 
needle baths on one side and small private baths 
on the other side of the room. 

The gymnasium occupies the whole of the 
fourth floor, and is a model of its kind. It does 
not contain a running track, but the floor is on 
the same level as the gallery running path in 
the men’s department, and by stepping through 
a door it can be used. The gymnasium is 
equipped with horizontal and parallel bars, lad- 
ders, flying and traveling rings, chest machines 
and different forms of pulley weights. The 
club has a large membership already, which 
is growing rapidly. At a recent meeting the 
following officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Arthur Brooks; vice-presidents, Mrs. Joseph 
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H. Choate and Miss Mary Parker Syms; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. J. Clarke Read ; assist- 
ant secretary, Miss Mary F. Hawkins ; commit- 
tee on admissions, Miss C. T. Lawrence, chair- 
man, Mrs. Mary T. Bissell, M. D., Miss Annie 
S. Bridgman, Miss Fanny F. Buchanan, and 
Mrs. I. Blair Scribner; chairman of committee 
on indoor games, Miss D. M. Elliott ; on outdoor 
games. Miss Josephine Choate ; on lawn tennis, 
Miss Helen Reed ; on badminton, Miss Camilla 
Ross ; on swimming, Miss Grace R. White, and 
on fencing, Miss I. Mellen. 


THE Bedford Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, a 
club that was well known a number of years ago, 
and the Franklin Athletic Club have consoli- 
dated, and the new organization will be known 
as the Bedford Athletic Club. The officers of 
the new club are: President, G. L. Johnstone, 
vice-president, W. Lester; treasurer, C. P. Scott; 
secretary, J. R. Towse. Comfortable club 
rooms have been secured, and the enthusiasm 
of the members promises soon to make the club 
a vigorous organization. 


THE St, George Athletic Club recently gave 
its first indoor handicap athletic meeting. A 
large audience witnessed the sports, and this 
initial performance gave much encouragement 
The regular events 
club 


to the friends of the club. 
were supplemented by exhibitions of 
swinging, fancy jumping, etc. 


WILuIE Day, the champion cross-country run- 
ner, has been presented with a magnificent dia- 
mond-studded medal by the New Jersey Athletic 
Club, in recognition of his record-breaking per- 
formances on November 16, 1889, in which he 
lowered America’s figures from 214 to 4 miles. 


THE sixth annual match team cross-country 
run between the Cambridge University Hare 
and Hounds and Blackheath Harriers took place 
at Cambridge on November 23. The weather 
was bad and the going very heavy.* Each club 
was entitled to the score of its first five men in, 
and the one making the lowest score to win. 
Each competitor was allowed a number of 
points corresponding to the place he took at the 
finish. The Harriers won, scoring 26 points to 
29 for Cambridge. Cambridge had second, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and ninth places. The 
Harriers had first, third, fourth, eighth and 
tenth places. The individual winner was A. R. 
Cooper of the Harriers, who, after a great strug- 
gle with T.C, Clark, of Cambridge, won by 6s. 
in 41m. 39 2-5s. The course was 7 miles long. 


AMHERST COLLEGE will soon have a superb 
athletic field. It is to contain a baseball and 
football field, a quarter-mile track and a 300- 
yards straight away. Mr. Frederick Pratt, of 
Brooklyn, is the donor. 


Tur Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy 
has these officers for the current year: Presi- 
dent, M. W. Phillips; vice-president, Hon. J. 
FE. Reyburn; secretary, W. T. Wallace; treas- 
urer, Harry McMillan; captain, John F. Hune- 
ker. The report of the retiring board was a 
most satisfactory one. There is in the hands of 
the treasurer a fund of $20,000. The member- 
ship is above seventeen hundred. As soon as 
tne list reaches 2,000 the initiation fee will be 
raised from $15 to $ 


THAT vigorous organization, the Crescent 
Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, held its first paper 
chase on January 18. The distance was 5% 
miles, which the hares covered in 414m. The 
pack lost the trail and returned to the club 
house. The new officers of the club are: Presi- 
dent, Charles Bull; vice-president, George H. 
Brepette ; secretary, William B. Hill; treasurer, 
Harry W. Williams. The club has a member- 
ship of over five hundred. 


THE annual election of the Berkeley Athletic 
Club was held at their elegant headquarters on 
January 18 and the regular ticket was elected 
without opposition. President, John S. White ; 
vice-presidents, Joseph H. Choate and George 
W. Dickerman; secretary-treasurer, J. Clarke 
Read. To further interest in the various pas- 
times pursued by the club the following heads 
of committees were appointed: Indoor gymnas- 
tics, Dr. W. L. Savage ; outdoor athletics, Wen- 
dell Baker; lawn tennis, Chas. M. Miller; base- 
ball, C. A. Harriman; football, Prof. F. L. 
Sevenoak ; cricket, Wm. H. Rutty, rowing, ca- 
noeing and swimming, C. M. Van Santvoord ; 
bicycling, C. A. Reed. 

THE National Cross Country Association of 
America will hold an 8-mile cross-country 
handicap from either Fleetwood Park or Morris 
-ark on March1s5. Itis the intention of the 
committee to make this handicap run the biggest 
affair of the kind ever held in America. The 
prizes will be both costly and handsome. The 
first ten men to reach home will be presented 
with prizes. The club the first to have six men 
finish will be presented with a handsome silk 
banner. The committee will give each starter a 
solid silver souvenir medal, all of which will be 
struck from the National Association standard 
die, and will each alone be a valuable prize. 
Entrance fee $1. Entrance fees must accompany 
the entries or entries will be rejected. Entries 
close with Secretary Will Frank, P. O. Box 3102, 
New York, on March 8. It is estimated that 
there will be at least 300starters in the race, and 
that all the leading colleges, schools, cross-coun- 
try and athletic clubs will be represented in this 
gigantic cross-country run. 

AN unusual amount of outdoor work has been 
accomplished by our athletes this winter. There 
have been hare and hounds without number. 
Whether this continued activity will be productive 
of good results when the athletic season opens 
remains to be seen. 

AN exciting cross-country run was enjoyed 
by members of the St. George Athletic Club, who 
started from the Atlantic Hotel at Fort George 
on January Ig for a 6-mile run. Among the 
starters were R. S. and W. Baird, J. H. Smith, 
E. Haack and H.Clau. After going 2 miles 
Haack took the lead and held it to the end, win- 
ning after a hard struggle with G. Stein, who 
finished second, H. Clau third and J. Sulsback 
fourth. The winner’s time was 47m. 15s. 


HArRVARD’S athletes are hard at work training 
for the intercollegiate championship contests. 
Edward Sturgis, ’g0, has been elected captain of 
the athletic team. He is the president of the 
athletic association and is a good quarter-mile 
runner, 

ALL the large colleges are making unusual 
efforts to send good teams to represent them at 
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the intercollegiate meeting in June. The new 
intercollegiate cup will be competed for for the 
first time. It is an exceedingly handsome cup. 


Tue Los Angeles (Cal.) Athletic Club recently 
opened its new quarters, which are most com- 
modious and pleasant. The club was organized 
nearly ten years ago and now boasts a member- 
ship of over fourhundred. The officers are as fol- 
lows: President, J. D. Wiley; vice-president, 
R. W. Pridham ; treasurer, S. B. Dewey ; secre- 
tary, J.S. Thayer. The club proposes to make 
special efforts to be represented on all the im- 
portant events on the Pacific Slope during the 
coming season. 


TuE third annual winter meeting of the Ath- 
letic Association of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was held on February 1 at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, which was filled to 
the doors with a crowd that included many of 
the most fashionable people of Philadelphia. 
The contests were all close. The quarter-mile 
dash and the hurdle race were among the most 
notable of the events, and the wrestling, a new 
feature at these meetings, was watched with in- 
terest. 

40-yards run (scratch)—First heat—J. R. Dev- 
ereaux, U. of P. Second heat—Luther Cary, of 
Princeton. Third heat—C. S. Amwake, A. C. 
S. N. Fourth heat—A tie between Johnson and 
Buchholtz. The final heat was very close, the 
men being bunched together when they broke 
the tape. After some discussion the prize was 
given to Luther Cary. Time, 4 4-5s.; Amwake, 
second. 

Running high jump—Won by H. L. Clark, 
P. F. and S. C., who cleared 5 ft. 8% in. D.C. 


Clegg, Y. M. C. A., was second. 
In the catch-as-catch-can wrestling, first 


round, J. K. Shell, of the Schuykill Navy, ex- 
amateur champion, met Chesterman of the 
same club, and after 5m. 22s. gained a fall. 

The half-mile run was one of the most inter- 
esting events of the evening,the number of 
entries being large and the results very close. 
In the first heat J. F. Wierers, Jr., M. A. C. 
(15 yds.), won in 2m. 24s.; second heat, P. D. 
Wullman, N. Y. A. C. (10 yds. handicap), 
first ; third heat, J. H. Terry, U. of P. (30 yds.), 
crossed the line first ; time, 2m. 22%s. In the 
final heat P. D. Wullman, N. Y. A. C., came 
in first in 2m. 20s. 

Tug of war—The Princeton team pulled the 
Schuylkill Navy club, and showed their good 
training, and in all three of their pulls they got 
several inches on the drop. In the second 
round the university pulled a tie, and afterward 
defeated the Y. M. C. A. of the West Philadel- 
phia team. In the third round the Princeton 
team easily pulled Swarthmore College. 

The final round was between Princeton and 
the University of Pennsylvania, and, although 
the university boys pulled hard, they had to yield 
to Princeton's better trained team. 

In the 440-yards run, first heat, John Rutter, 
Y. M. C. A. (14 yds.), won in 61 1-15s. In the 
second heat, after a close race, H. Warwick, 
University of Pennsylvania (14 yds.), crossed 
the line first in 62s. 

At this moment the Manhattan men arrived 
from New York. Their representative became 
very indignant, as he said they had received no 
word of the change of time. It was found that 


the notice had been sent to all the clubs, and that 
all the others had received it. After some dis- 
cussion Referee Watson agreed to make two heats 
for the Manhattan men who had just arrived. It 
was only fair, however, that they should run 
as fast as those in the two first heats, and to pre- 
vent their having a walk over Mr. Watson de- 
cided that the heats must be made in 63s. or 
under. The Manhattan men agreed to this, but 
under protest, and the result of the two races was 
that none of the Manhattan runners reached the 
required time. The result caused much dissatis- 
faction, but was without doubt right, as the run- 
ners in the two latter heats would otherwise have 
had a great advantage in being fresh. 

The finals resulted in a win for Warwick, the 
university man, although he came in second. J. 
W. Rutter, Y. M. C. A., was disqualified for in- 
terfering with Warwick. 

220-yards hurdle race—First heat—J. R. Dev- 
ereaux, U. of P. (5 yds.); time, 31%s. Second 
heat—L. C. Lewis, A. C. S. N. (1 yd.); time, 
32%s. Third heat—J. T. Norton, M. A. C. (3 
yds.) ; time, 31%s. Fourth heat—E. L. Sarre, 
M. A. C. (4 yds.) ; time, 3234s. Final heat—J, 
T. Norton, M. A. C. (3 yds.) ; time, 31s. 

Mile walk—C., L. Nicholl, M. A. C. (scratch), 
first ; time, 8m. 214s. 

Mile run—P. D. Skillman, N. Y. A. C. (scratch), 
broke the tape first, followed by E, W. Laff, A. 
C. S. N. (80 yds.) ; time, 4m. 55 %s. 

Inter-academic 440-yards dash—M. G. Rosen- 
garten, Jr., Pennsylvania Charter, won in 67%s. 


AT a special meeting of the board of managers 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, held on January 
31, the following clubs were elected members: 
The Ravenswood Boat Club, Pastime, Turn 
Verein, Chatham A. C., of Worcester, and the 
Metropolitan Rowing Association, of New York. 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club has deter- 
mined upon no longer paying the expenses and 
entrance fees of the athletes of the club. 


BICYCLING. 


THE San Francisco Bicycle Club has chosen 
these officers for the new year: President, G. 
J. Hobe; vice-president, L. D. Owens; secre- 
tary, L. B. Morse. The club is in an encourag- 
ing condition, and the members expect to do 
great things during the season. 


A RADICAL change in the manner of running 
the League of American Wheelmen national 
championship races has been promulgated by 
the racing board. In substance it divides the 
country into five districts, as follows: Eastern, 
Central, Western, Southern and Pacific, each 
district to be in charge of amember of the nation- 
al racing board, who shall appoint four assistants 
to act, with himself, as a sub-racing board. Each 
district shall hold an annual race meeting for the 
championships of the district prior to August 15 
of each year, and the winner of each event may 
be sent to compete for the national champion- 
ships, at the expense of the district. The 
national championships shall be run _ yearly, 
between August 15 and October 15, in one of 
the districts under the supervision of the national 
racing board. These championships to be 
called the ‘‘ National L. A. W. Championships.”’ 

One, 2 and 5 mile races for both safety and 
ordinary bicycle were the distances selected, 
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and a rule preventing riders from indiscrimin- 
ately accepting expenses from athletic clubs 
was also passed, and hereafter expense paying 
will only be permitted under special sanction of 
the board. 


THE following estimate has been made of the 
number of clubs in the principal cities of the 
country: Philadelphia, 14; Chicago and 
suburbs, 10; Boston and suburbs, 10; New 
York, 6: Brooklyn, 5; Buffalo, 5; Rochester, 
5; St. Louis, 4; Cincinnati, 4; Washington, 3; 
San Francisco, 3; Hartford, 4; Milwaukee, 3; 
New Orleans, 2; Detroit, 2; Denver, 2. 


CHIEF ConsuL EMERY has prepared the fol- 
lowing synopsis of the bill which will be pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Legislature this 
session. It provides for the appointment of a 
commissioner of roads and bridges, who shall 
be a civil engineer, and receive a salary of 
$3,000 per annum and $2,000 for expenses. His 
duties shall be to visit the cities and towns of 
the State, inspect the roads and bridges thereof, 
and advise the local authorities in relation to 
the same. 


THE following rule has been made regarding 
movice races and those eligible to compete in 
them: ‘‘A novice race is open only to those who, 
up to the date of the event, have never won a 
prize.’’ This rule is important to all club men 
having won prizes in their club races, as it pre- 
vents them from competing in novice races. 

IT was a matter of conjecture among racing 
men as to what action would be taken by the 
racing board of the League of American 
Wheelmen in reference to the practice which 
during last season became so widespread in 
wheeling circles—that of having athletic clubs 
pay the expenses of bicycle teams. Resolutions 
protesting against it were adopted by a number 
of prominent wheel clubs and forwarded to the 
board previous to their meeting. Suggestions 
had been received from prominent racing 
authorities on the matter, and after considering 
all the racing rule was amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Any cycle club will be allowed, under 
special sanction of the racing board, to pay the 
entrance frees and reasonable traveling ex- 
penses of a member whom they may desire to 
represent them on the path, but without this 
special sanction no competitor in amateur events 
shall accept from his own club, or from a club 
promoting sports at which he competes, any 
payment for his expenses under penalty of sus- 
pension from the track for a time atthe dis- 
cretion of the board. No rider will be allowed 
to have his entrance fees, or any expenses what- 
ever, paid by an officer, member, committee or 
department of an athletic organization other 
than a cycling club.”’ 


WHEELMEN in Peoria, IIl., are taking consid- 
erapvle interest in their favorite sport. The an- 
nual meeting of the Peoria Club was well 
attended, and the election for officers resulted as 
follows: President, C. F. Vail; vice-president, 
H. W. Potter ; secretary, H. S. Hopkins; treas- 
urer, M, X. Chuse, Jr. 


THE men who are at present expected to rep- 
resent the Berkeley Athletic Club in Europe next 
summer are: W. F. Class, W. W. Windle and 
L. L. Clarke. They will be under the care of 
the well-known trainer, W. B. Troy. 


Van WAGONER, the cyclist, has issued the fol- 
lowing open challenge: ‘‘I hereby challenge 
any amateur in the United States to a 100-mile 
road race to be ridden on neutral ground, on a 
20-mile lap, and no date later than May 20.”’ 


THE membership of the L. A. W. in January, 
1889, was 11,948, and this year the membership 
numbers 12,152, an increase of 252. 


AT a meeting of the Melbourne Bicycle Club, 
Australia, one of the events was a bicycle 
orange race. In this event a line of fifteen 
oranges, each Io yards apart, was set across the 
ground for each competitor. On the report of 
the pistol each competitor had to mount, ride 
to nearest orange, dismount, pick it up, re- 
mount, ride back and place the orange ina bag 
at the starting point of his line, and repeat till 
all his oranges were gathered in the bag, when 
he had to ride one lap carrying the full bag. 


THE London Cyclist recently had an article on 
the physique of racing cyclists worthy of the 
special attention of American riders. The pa- 
per says: ‘‘The way in which racing men and 
all fast riders lean over their handles, as we ad- 
mit they are right in doing, cramps their chests, 
confines their bone case within its narrowest 
limits, and gives no fair chance to their heart 
and lungs to work freely. Just look at a lot of 
cyclists alongside of a set of scullers, cricketers 
or boxers and notice the striking difference 
in the development of the upper part of the 
bodies of each.”’ 


CANOEING. 


THE Shuh-shuh-gah Canoe Club, of Winches- 
ter, Mass., at its annual meeting on January 14 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Captain, C. H. Tyler; lieutenant, Edward 
Shattuck, Jr.; purser, Louis F. Cutter ; secretary, 
J. W. Richards, and F. C. Childs, member of 
the executive committee. 

Although the club house was enlarged and re- 
modeled last year, the purser reported a gratify- 
ing surplus of cash on hand. 


THE Rochester Canoe Club has elected as of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: Captain, H.J. Wil- 
son ; mate, S. B. Perkins; purser, George H. 
Harris ; measurer, Charles S. Davis; executive 
committee, C. F. Wolters, C. B. Wolters, C. A. 
Bruff ; regatta committee, F. F. Andrews, C. H. 
Moody, A. B. Dodge. The club now owns one 
of the largest houses of any similar organization 
in the country, located on Irondequoit Bay, a 
tributary of Lake Ontario. 


THE executive committee and the regatta com- 
mittee of the Western Canoe Association met in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 1. There were 
present representatives from the following cities: 
Cincinnati (two clubs), Dayton (two clubs), New 
York city, Buffalo, Chicago (two clubs), Pitts- 
burgh, Toronto, Canada; Davenport, Ia.; Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Sandusky, Ohio; Bay City, Mich., 
and Oakland, Cal. The officers of the associa- 
tion are: Commodore, C. J. Stedman, of Cin- 
cinnati; vice-commodore, L. J. Kirkpatrick, of 
Springfield, Ohio; rear commodore, F. Gates, of 
Columbus; secretary and treasurer, J. B. Keogh, 
of Chicago. Executive committeemen: Mayor 
G. W. Gardner, of Cleveland; D. H. Crane, of 
Chicago, and J. R. Bartlett, of Fremont, Ohio. 
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CRICKET. 


AT the annual meeting of the Longwood Club 
the following officers were elected for the ensu- 


ing year: President, C. L. Bixby; vice-presi- 
dent, D. L. Pickman; treasurer, J. A. Esta- 
brooke ; secretary, L. Mansfield. 


A NUMBER of preliminary meetings on the part 
of representatives of the various cricket clubs in 
New York and vicinity resulted in the formation 
of a cricket league on February 5. The New 
York and Cosmopolitan cricket clubs, of New 
York; the Brooklyn, Kings County, Bedford 
and Manhattan cricket clubs, of Brooklyn, and 
the New Jersey Athletic Club were represented 
by delegations of three gentlemen each. The 
report of a committee which suggested that the 
association consist of cricket clubs within a ra- 
dius of 20 miles of the City Hall, having at least 
fifteen active members, was adopted. The com- 
mittee further recommended that the associa- 
tion embrace not over ten clubs, which was also 
agreed to, The name of the new organization 
is the Metropolitan District Cricket League. The 
first meeting will be held the first Monday in 
March, 

CURLING. 


THE first game of the Boston Curling Club 
for this season took place on January 28, at 
Brooks’ Pond, Brighton, and was witnessed by 
about one hundred spectators. The ice was in 
poor condition, and had the thaw set in earlier 
the match would undoubtedly have been post- 
poned. The score: McGau, 13; Brown, 7; 
Wemyss, 5; Gilchrist, 5. 


ENTHUSIASTIC curlers near New York have 
had a sad tussle with patience this winter, and 
at present writing it is very probable that hope 
of exciting sport will have to be deferred until 
another year. 


THE Northwestern curling tournament opened 
at Milwaukee, Wis., on January 21. Fifteen 
rinks per side contested for the Morgan Medal, 
Milwaukee and Chicago playing against the 
Northwestern clubs from Columbus County, 
Wis., St. Paul and Minneapolis. The medal 
was won by the men representing the North- 
west, who have now won it three times out of 
five. A St. Paul rink made the highest score 
against its opponent, 31 to 14, and under the 
rules will hold the medal. 


Tue Albany City Curling Club won its first 
match in its new covered rink January 28, 
and captured the Grieve medal after a close 
contest with the New York city curlers, who are 
on a tourof the State. The medal was offered 
by George Grieve, of New York, on condition 
that the first match played by the Albany 
curlers in their new rink should be played with 
the New York men. The Albany men won by a 
score of 33 to 22. 


FENCING. 


THE Fencers’ Club, which has done good work 
for six years in spreading the taste for fencing 
in New York, has outgrown its old quarters in 
Twenty-fourth street and now occupies a new 
hall at 8 West Twenty-eighth street. The floor 
has double the space for fencing, higher ceilings, 
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and better light. Mr. Armand Jacoby, from 
Rouleau’s Salle d’Escrime, in Paris, will be the 
chief instructor. A school of fencing for ladies 
and gentlemen will be opened in the rooms in 
Twenty-fourth street, under the supervision of 
Capt. H. Nicolas. 


THE Sparring and Fencing Club, of Philadel- 
phia, is planning to erect a more commodious 
and luxurious club house. It is estimated that 
the total cost of the new house and grounds 
would be: about $200,000, of which $75,000 
would go for grounds. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


THE Legislature of Indiana is to be petitioned 
to pass a law preventing the shooting or trap- 
ping of quail for three years. It is claimed that 
this favorite game bird will be exterminated if 
such a law is not passed in the near future. 


THE Supreme Court of the State of Ohio has 
declared unconstitutional the law levying a 
special tax on fish nets. 


THE Massachusetts Fish and Game Protection 
Association propose to import and liberate in 
that State foreign game birds. This will prove 
a difficult task, as the “oe of Mr. Pierre 
Lorrillard, at Jobstown, N. J., and the game club 
on Fisher’s Island prove. 


THE Minnesota Angling Club, with a purpose 
stated as ‘‘the instruction and mutual improve- 
ment in the art of angling and social culture 
and entertainment,’’ is a new organization. It 
will erect a club house on Lake Miltona, in 
Douglas County. Its members are to hunt fish, 
explore lakes, etc. The capital stock is $10,000. 


THE Megantic Fish and Game Club held its 
annual dinner in Boston on January 28. The 
secretary stated that the club now controls 132,- 
ooo acres. There were taken from the waters 
of the preserve 8,139 trout, of which number 
4,785 were returned tothe water. According to 
the register there were 140 ruffed grouse, three 
caribou, three moose, seven deer, two bear and 
twenty-one ducks killed during the season. 


THE Wausaukee Club is an offshoot of the Iro- 
quois Club, of Chicago. It was started with 
seventy-five members. The club has pur- 
chased 4,000 acres of pine forests in Northern 
Wisconsin, which include lakes and streams 
that will be stocked with trout fry in the spring. 
A commodious club house is to be erected. The 
officers are: President, C. E. Rollins; vice- 
president, S. Mackey ; treasurer, J. Marder; 
secretary, W. W. Tribuner. 


THE peculiarly mild winter has pushed the 
fish season many weeks ahead of time. Dealers 
from Baltimore report that they are handling 
Spanish mackerel, trout, sheepshead and other 
summer fish. Shad from Southern waters are 
also far ahead of their usual time of appearance. 


DuRINc the pearl fishing season in Ceylon of 
but twenty-two days over eleven million oysters 
were brought to the surface by the fifty divers, 
who received 25 percent. The entire product 
was sold at the rate of 24s. for 1,000 shells. 


Tue Central New York Fish and Game Pro- 
tection Association is a new organization com- 





posed of anglers and sportsmen of Tioga, 
Tompkins, Seneca, Wayne and Cayugacounties 

THE Black River Fish and Game Club last 
year planted 35,000 brook trout, the same num- 
ber of salmon and 14,000 brown trout in North 
and South Lakes. The officers of the club are: 
President, Dr. D. A. Crane, of Holland Patent ; 
secretary, W. C. Wolcott, of Utica. 

FisuiNG for that king of game fish, tarpon, be- 
gins in March. To catch one of these monsters 
with rod and line is a feat which only the very 
expert can accomplish. 


FOOTBALL. 


WHILE football according to Rugby rules 
has been laid on theshelf, save for an occasional 
game by enthusiasts who have been lured out 
by the fine weather, Association football continues 
to interest a large number of people. Teams of 
the Thistle and Nonpareil football clubs met 
atthe Ridgewood Baseball Grounds on January 
1g and played a lively game from start to fin- 
ish. In the first half superior team work se- 
cured a goal for the Thistles, but in the second 
half their opponents managed to tie the score. 
After several accidents to members of the Non- 
pareil Club the captain refused tocontinue play. 
The Thistles thereupon kicked off and secured 
another goal and the referee awarded them the 
match. 7 

HOCKEY. 

A VERY exciting championship match was 
played inthe Dominion Rink, Montreal, between 
the Quebec and Montreal clubs, on January 7. 
The end of the first half found the teams on an 
equal footing as regards points. In the second 
half the home team assumed the lead and finally 
won by a score of 5 goals to 1. The visiting 
team was somewhat handicapped by the absence 
of two of their regular players. 

A CHAMPIONSHIP hockey match was played on 
January 31 between the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association’s champion team and the 
Dominions. It was the first appearance of the 
latter in a championship match. The Mon- 
trealers won by a score of 6 to 4, after a fast, ex- 
citing and at times rough game. 


THE season in Toronto was opened on Jan- 
uary 26, when the St. George and Granite hock- 
ey clubs met on the Victoria Rink. A large 
audience witnessed the contest. The ice was 
not in the best condition, which made the play 
somewhat siow. The match was interesting, 
and became exciting when the score was 3 goals 
to 2 in favor of the Granites and but ten minutes’ 
time for play remained. The St. George’s men 
pulled themselves together and secured another 
goal, thus making the match a draw. 


ICE YACHTING. 


Tue hopes of the ice yachtsmen of a stirring 
season have not been realized. The cold waves 
have been of but short duration. This fact has 
been all the more vexatious as valuable prizes 
had been offered for competition and rivalry 
was very keen. 


LACROSSE. 


THE Rutgers College Lacrosse Association has 
elected the following officers: President, L. S. 
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Stotsburg ; vice-president, P. J. Challen; secre- 
tary-treasurer, T. M. Hopper; business man- 
ager, H. W. Fuller. 


ENTHUSIASTS anticipate a very successful sea- 
son. They base their hopes on the practice 
which the mild winter weather has permitted. 
This has been taken advantage of by college 
men. It is reported that Harvard students will 
again take up the game in which they did so 
well several years ago, 

THE annual meeting of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Amateur Lacrosse Players will be held 
on April 1 in Philadelphia. 


ROWING. 


BowpoIN COLLEGE has challenged the crew 
o the University of Pennsylvania to race. This 
challenge will probably be accepted. 

THE Nonpareil Rowing Club has not neglected 
to keep its members interested in boating affairs. 
An entertainment held by them on January 28 
was largely attended. 


THE annual meeting and supper of the Narra- 
gansett Boat Club brought outa good attendance. 
These officers were elected: President, H. Ken- 
dall ; vice-president, J. Shepard, Jr.; treasurer, 
J. Davis; secretary, C. R. Gibbs. The club 
navy and the membership are in excellent con- 
dition, and while the past season was the most 
successful in the history of the club indications 
point to still greater success in the coming 
season, 


THERE is some probability that an intercol- 
legiate rowing association will be formed re- 
sembling the one that rowed its last regatta in 
1876. Boating interests in the colleges that 
have rowing waters are looking up, and the 
efforts of Cornell to get on a race with Yale and 
Harvard seem to have stirred up the other col- 
leges. It would be well for these institutions 
to hold a regatta for single sculls, pair oars, 
fours and eights. Rowing all over the country 
would be benefited by such a plan, and boating 
clubs would be strengthened by graduate oars. 
men, as other athletic clubs are now. 


THE new Carey Athletic Building at Harvard 
is about ready for use. It will be mainly used 
by the various athletic teams. Two wings con- 
tain the rowing tank and the baseball cage. The 
rowing tank is similar to the temporary one in 
use last year, except that the boat, instead of 
floating on the water, is built likea box and rests 
solidly upon a brick wall. The baseball cage is 
of very generous dimensions, and is lighted from 
above by a glass roof. 

Tue Yale and Harvard ‘varsity candidates 
have been favored by the mild weather and have 
profited by it to the extent of frequent river prac- 
tice. If this weather continues, exceptionally 
good crews should be turned out by the two col- 
leges for the great race in June. 


SKATING, 


AFTER numerous postponements three of the 
races of the National Amateur Skating Associa- 
tion were decided on January 29. The contests 
took place on Washington Lake, 3 miles from 


Newburgh, N. Y. A large number of spectators 
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witnessed the performances. The track was ellip- 
tical in shape and half a mile around. The first 
race, the quarter mile, was called at 10 o'clock, 
the wind being strong from the west and the ice 
hard, with patches of snow here and there. The 
following were the starters: Joseph F. and 
James A. Donoghue, of Newburgh; Frank P. 
Carroll, of Pictou, N. S.; Charles and John Lappe, 
of Van Cortlandt Lake, New York city ; Louis 
Levien, of the American Athletic Club, New 
York city ; Howard P. Mosher, of Fishkill on the 
Hudson, and Elmer Simpson, of Newburgh. The 
course was down the middle of the track. 

The contestants started ona run. Half way 
down the course the Donoghues, Simpson and 
Mosher were on even terms. Mosher then 
made a fine spurt and won by 6 feet from Joe 


Donoghue. James Donoghue was third and 
Simpson fourth. The winner's time was 
37 1I-5s., the best on record. The previous 


record was 4os. by Jim Donoghue, Jr., on New 
York Bay, January 26, 1888, and by G. D. 
Phillips, at West Farms, in 1886. 

The 5-mile race was called at 11 o'clock. 
The ice was soft. The starters were Joe and 
Jim Donoghue, Carroll, the Lappe brothers, 
Howard P. and Frank Mosher, Elmer Simpson 
and Thomas F. Devine. The start was a slow 
one. Simpson held the lead at first, but gave 
way to Joe Donoghue, who, with a magnificent 
spurt and a strong breeze at his back, drew 
away from the rest. He made the first mile in 
3m. miles in 7m. 17s., 3 miles in 
1om. 30s., 4 miles in 14m. Ios. and finished a 
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winner with a lead of third of a mile in 
17m. 50 1-5s. The struggle between Jim 


Donoghue and Simpson for second place was 
very close. On the final lap both made a ter- 
rific spurt and Simpson came in 4 feet ahead of 
his competitor. 

At 12 the mile race was called. Ice was poor 
and thin. The starters were: Joe and Jim 
Donoghue, Frank Mosher, Carroll, the Lappes 
and Fred. Buchner. This race was an easy win 
for Joe Donoghue, who crossed the line in 3m. 
28 1-5s, with Carroll second, and Jim Donog- 
hue third. 

The officers of the day were as follows: Ref- 
eree--C. L. Waring; judges—Charles F. June, 
Dr. Willett Kidd, William T. Hilton and John 
Smith ; clerk of the course—Charles H. Donog- 
hue ; timers—H.C. Higginson, Frank G. Wood 
and J. Blackburn Miller ; scorers—Al. Darragh, 
W. S. Hastings, A. H. Topping, Albert Breckin- 
ridge, L. W. Y. McCroskery, William Buchner, 
W. G. Van Dalfsen and W. J. Gilmore. 

The 10-mile race had to be postponed. 

THE final race in the Paulsen-McCormick 
world’s championship series was skated on 
Half Moon Lake in the suburb of Eau Claire, 
Wis., on February 2, and was won by McCor- 
mick by one-third of a mile. The race was the 
10-mile event of the series. The track was 3 1-5 
laps to the mile, and an inch deep in water and 
slush. The time for the 10 miles was 47m. I5s. 
Both mien were entirely exhausted when the 
race was ended, and could not have skated three 
more laps. About six thousand people were 
present. Henry L. Hach, of the Minneapolis 
3all Club, was referee, and O. E. Remey, of the 
Minneapolis 77idune, and James F. Thompson, of 
Eau Claire, were the judges. McCormick is now 
the champion professional skater of the world. 
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THE KENNEL. 


MAscouTAH KENNEL CLuB’s second annual 
bench show, Chicago, IIl., March 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

ROCHESTER KENNEL CLuB’s second annual 
bench show, Rochester, N. Y., March 11, 12, 13 
and 14. 

MARYLAND KENNEL Cup's first annual bench 
show, Natatorium Hall, Baltimore, Md., March 
18, 19, 20 and 21. 

NEW ENGLAND KENNEL CLUB'S sixth annual 
bench show, Boston, Mass., April 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

BuFFALO KENNEL CLUuUB’s inaugural bench 
show, Buffalo, N. Y., April 15, 16, 17 and 18. 

THE bench show of the South Carolina Poultry 
and Pet Stock Association was held in Charleston, 
S.C., on January 22 to 25 inclusive. A goodly 
list of entries made the show a success. 

THE bench show of the Westminster Kennel 
Club was successfully opened on February 11 
with a very large entry. OUTING will give a 
full account of the results in the April number, 
together with comments on the progress shown. 


RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. . 


Camp Dovctass, the Wisconsin State rifle 
range, has been selected as the place for inter- 
state rifle practice contests by the Military Rifle 
Association of the National Guard of the North- 
west. This association was formed at Chicago, 
on January 14, and is composed of the adju- 
tants general of the States of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, and 
the chief officers of small arms practice in those 
States. The officers of the association are: 
President, Gen. J. W. Vance, of Illinois; vice- 
president, Gen. Geo. W. Burchard, Wisconsin ; 
secretary, Col. J. W. Golden, Wisconsin. The 
first competition is to be held in September next 
under the rules and regulations governing army 
division competitions. The membership of the 
several State teams is to be of ten men and four 
alternatives, these teams to represent the dif- 
ferent States as units. 

Tue American Shooting Association will hold 
a shooting tournament at the Minneapolis Club 
grounds on May 20, 21 and 22. The association 
is formed by the combination of all the leading 
sporting goods houses in the United States, and 
the object is to visit some of the principal cities 
in the country and hold tournaments to encour- 
age and further the best interests of trap shoot- 
ing that has been somewhat neglected from 
the fact that in most of the contests the crack 
shots will win all the prizes and purses, leaving 
the poorer shots nothing. The idea of the asso- 
ciation is to form shooters in classes to give all 
a fair show. For instance, Class A will be com- 
posed of men who have a record of go per cent. 
and upward of birds killed; Class B of 80 per 
cent. and Class C of less than 80 percent. As 
Minneapolis is the only city in the Northwest 
which the association will visit, it will be one of 
the greatest shooting events of the Northwest, 
bringing to that city men from Minnesota, Da- 
kota, Illinois and Iowa. 

THE annual election of the American Shoot- 
ing Association, February 5, resulted as fol- 
lows: President, C. W. Dimick ; vice-president, 

A. H. Dressel; secretary, Elliott Smith ; 
treasurer, Solomon Turck. As is well known 
the association was formed for the purpose of 
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classifying the trap shooters of the country and 
the holding of tournaments to promote the 
sport. Thus far about fourteen hundred shoot- 
ers have been classified. A series of seven 
tournaments has been planned in different cities 
throughout the country. 

At the February shoot of the Fountain Gun 
Club, at Woodlawn Park, L. I., the principal 
attraction was a match between two members, 
L. Davenport and C. Kurtz. It was for a stake 
of $500 a side, twenty-five birds, the use of both 
barrels, Davenport to shoot at 30 yards and 
Kurtz at 27. The former won, killing eighteen 
to thirteen for Kurtz. 


TENNIS. 


THE National Lawn Tennis Association of 
America held its annual meeting, on February 7, 
at the Hoffman House, New York city. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. S. Clark ; vice-president, H. W. Slocum, 
Jr.; secretary, V. G. Hall; treasurer, H. A. 
Taylor; executive committee, R. D. Sears, 
James Dwight, J. T. Whittlesey, E. H. Outer- 
bridge and C. E. Stickney. It was voted to hold 
the championship tournament for singles at 
Newport, R. I., and for doubles on the grounds 
of the Staten Island Cricket and Baseball Club, 
at Livingstone, S. I. It was further voted that 
simultaneously with the latter event a doubles 
tournament be held at Chicago for Western 
players, the winners to meet the Eastern win- 
ners on the grounds of the latter, or at Newport. 
Rule 24 was altered so that players change 
courts at the end of alternate games. 


Tue Hohokus Valley Tennis Club is composed 
of ladies and gentlemen residents of Hohokus 
and Ridgewood, N. J., who have most pictu- 
resque groundsat Ridgewood, on which six courts 
are laid out. Fourof these are of grass and two 
clay. The officers are: President, H. H. Palmer ; 
secretary, I. W. Orne; treasurer, P. B. Smith. 
The membership is limited to twenty-five resi- 
dents of Bergen County. 

OWING mainly to the efforts of Mrs. Julian 
Hawthorne, a lawn-tennis club has been estab- 
lished at Sag Harbor, L. I. Mrs. Hawthorne is 
president, the secretary-treasurer is Mr, Charles 
Dwight Napier and the executive committee is 

- composed of Mrs. Hawthorne, Miss Slight, Miss 
Madge Vail, Miss Aldrich, Mr. Edmund Cook 
and Mr. J. H. Cook. The pleasant grounds are 
on Main street, and Saturday, ‘‘ Ladies’ Day,’ 
they are thronged with players and spectators. 


YACHTING. 


AT the annual meeting of the Corinthian Mos- 
quito Fleet the following amendment tothe by- 
laws was adopted: ‘‘All boats shall be classi- 
fied according to their rig and load water line 
measurement, time allowance being given in 
their respective classes on load water line meas- 
urement, except canoes, which shall be classi- 
fied and sailed according to the rules governing 
regattas of the American Canoe Association. 
This classification is subject to the decision of 
the regatta committee.’’ These officers were 
elected: Commodore, Thornton H. Smith ; 
vice-commodore, Walter Thomson ; secretary, 
Dr. Theodore Ledyard ; treasurer, J. Maxwell 
Williams. 
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Tue New York Yacht Racing Association held 
their annual meeting on February 5. Fourteen 
yacht clubs were represented by delegates who 
voiced the views of 1,500 members and 500 
yacht owners, as follows : Columbia Yacht Club, 
Hudson River Yacht Club, Jersey City Yacht 
Club, Newark Yacht Club, New Jersey Yacht 
Club, Pavonia Yacht Club, Sing Sing Yacht 
Club, Staten Island Athletic Club, Tappan Zee 
Yacht Club, Williamsburg Yacht Club, Yonkers 
Corinthian Yacht Club, North Shrewsbury 
Yacht Club and Bayswater Yacht Club. 

The reports of the various officers showed 
that the organization is in a very flourishing 
condition. The first regatta proved a great suc- 
cess, leaving a handsome balance in the hands 
of the treasurer. 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Alanson J. Prime, commodore of the Yon- 
kers Corinthian Yacht Club; vice-president, 
Frederick W. Pangborn, of the Jersey City 


Yacht Club ; secretary, George Parkhill, of the 
Columbia Yacht Club; treasurer, R. K. Mc- 
Murray, of the Staten Island Athletic Club; 


executive committee, W. W. Washburn, of the 
Sing Sing Yacht Club; James F. Lalor, of the 
Harlem Yacht Club; David W. Kohn, of the 
Pavonia Yacht Club; George E. Gartland, of 
the New Jersey Yacht Club, and Charles E, 
Cameron, of the Newark Yacht Club. 

Labor Day was fixed upon as the date of the 
second annual regatta. A squadron cruise was 
also discussed, and it is very. probable that one 
will be arranged for. 


THE annual meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club was held on February 6, and the reports of 
the officers showed that the club’s affairs were 
prospering. From the treasurer’s report it was 
learned that the receipts during the year ending 
February 1 were $22,849, and the expenditures 
$19,136, leaving a balance of $3,713. The fur- 
ther cash assets consist of $18,431 in bonds and 
other securiti s, not including the real estate 
and the personal property of the club. The 
secretary reported the membership to be 700. 
Yachts to the number of 210 are enrolled in the 
club, and fifty-nine new members were elected 
during the year, of whom twenty were yacht 
owners. The officers to serve for the coming 
year are as follows: Commodore, E. T. Gerry ; 
vice-commodore, L. A. Fish; rear commodore, 
C. O. Iselin; secretary, J. V. S. Oddie; treas- 
urer, F, W. J. Hurst. 


At a meeting of the owners of small craft 
under 23-ft. water line, held in New York 
January 23, an organization of a fleet of small 
sailing vessels was deemed necessary. Pur- 
suant to a call yachtsmen owning boats under 
23 {t. assembled at the Hotel Marlborough on 
February 6, and after much discussion it was 
decided to call the new association the Corin- 
thian Navy, and the signal of the navy will be a 
white field with blue vertical cross, with white 
star crossing at intersection of bars. It was re- 
solved to have four squadrons, the Hudson 
River, the New York Bay, the East River and 
the Long Island Sound. At each point, port 
stations and headquarters are to be established. 
C. M. Connolly, of the Knickerbocker Yacht 
Club, was chosen commodore. There are sixty- 
five charter members. 














OUTING FOR MARCH. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING is devoted to answers 
to Correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports. | 

Charles A. Golden, Secretary Eon Camping Club, 

New York City.—The two best months for camp- 
ing are from June I5 to August 15. For your 
second question look in the railroad guides. 
You can catch any fish that will bite during 
these months in this State. In Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey trout are closed after July 15. 
You must not shoot any game bird during this 
time. For shooting, go into camp in Septem- 
ber or October. 

Subscriber, Marquette, Mich.—The magazine 
you refer to is a very good one, There are be- 
sides meee | s Photographic Bulletin and the 
Photographic Times. 


Land Lubber.—Buy a copy of Bowditch’s 
‘* Navigation’’ and ship on board aSan Francisco 
packet from New York. The officers will put 
you in the way of becoming a good seaman. If 
you are well versed in geometry and trigonom- 
etry, you can learn navigation yourself. More- 
over, if you are a stout, healthy young man, you 
will not have much trouble in getting a ship. 

V. M. Coyne.—The awards of competent judges 
at bench shows are made onthe merits of the 
dogs themselves and not on their length of pedi- 
gree. 

Goal Keeper.—You will find full accounts of 
the football matches in OuTING for January. 
The important games are always the cham- 
pionship matches between Yale, Princeton and 
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Harvard. By reading the football literature on 
the subject you will get much of the informa- 
tion you wish ; the rest practice, most particu- 
larly that gained by playing against first-class 
players, will accomplish. One thing is certain, 
you must get yourself into good trim ; then the 
bruises will bother you very little, and you can 
do far better work. We recommend OuTING 
for November to yourattention. It contains an 
article on the development of football. 


Busy Housewife, Philadelphia, Pa.a—The Baker 
chocolate is not only delicious but it is also 
pure, and it can be and is used largely as 
the drink for people who are delicate. It com- 
bines liquid and solid food, and as it is very 
digestible no one can fail to derive benefit from 
its use. It is quite agreed that few better 
articles reach our tables than Baker’s chocolate. 


James Smith, Topeka, Kan.—You will find 
cross-country running one of the best methods 
of strengthening your lungs and acquiring en- 
durance for distance running. It is also good, 
too, for short distances. The strength you have 
gained will help you to run at great speed for a 
short distance and it will be comparatively 
easy. 


C. M. W., Lorne House, Halifax.—Let sugar, 
starch, sweets of all kinds and farinaceous foods 
alone ; live on meat as much as possible, avoid 
malt liquors and keep up your exercise. For 
your blood take some medicine with iodide of 
potash in it. You may succeed in reducing 
your weight or you may not, for, as the Arabs 
say, ‘‘such matters are not known,”’ and it may 
be your kismet to be fat. 





New Kodak Cameras. 


“Vou press the button, 


we do the rest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LOADED WITH , 
Transparent Films. 








For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





THE MONTAUK CAMERA 





Tourists and Sportsmen. 


Can be successfully used by anyone; 
is neat, light and compact, 


G. GHENNERT, 


52 E. 10th Street, New York. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PHOTOGRAPH. 
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“Fags. VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1890, 


Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, 


contains complete list of Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs, Potatoes 
and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. Department 
of Specialties and all Worthy Novelties. Same shape and style as proved 
so satisfactory last year. Many new and elegant illustrations, handsome 
colored plate, 8x10% inches, and frontispiece. Special Cash Prizes, $1,000.00; 
see Floral Guide. Every person who owns a foot of land or cultivates a plant 
should have a copy. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents, which amount may be 
deducted from first order. Abridged Catalogue Free. 


JAMES VICK, SHEDSMAN, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Flendvyx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different styles of 
FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty-five to three hundred 
yards. 
: All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, Rubber Plate and 
Multiplyers are SCREWED REELS constructed with 
Interchangeable Parts, the same as gun or sewing machine parts. 
Our REELS are made with improved automatic machinery, 
operated by the best skilled labor, and are Superior in Con- 
struction and Finish, and are indisputably the best line of 
REELS made. 

Prices from 25 cents to $10.00, AZ/ first-class dealers 
sell them. Send for oug Catalogue, and we will send any kind 
of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 
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LEADING FEATURES OF APRIL OUTING. 


The Sixteenth Volume of Outing will begin with the April number. The wealth of illustrations 
and the sterling quality of the articles to appear promise that the new volume will easily 
surpass the preceding ones in the excellence of all its departments. The beginning of a new 
season of outdoor life is emphasized by the wide diversity of subjects treated. Every 
Sportsman, no matter what his creed, will find something of interest in the April number. 

The English Yachtsin 1889, by Pror. F.C. Sumicurast, is an article which, li,e the many 
others from the pen of this well-known contributor to OuTiING’s literature on yachting, is 
replete with information. The well-known marine artist, Frep. S. Cozzens, has furnished 
some of his best work, and the various flyers are represented in a truly masterly way. 

Fox Hunting: Melton Mowbray vividly describes the pleasures of hunting the wily Sir 
Reynard on English soil. So dear to the heart of every true Englishman is the time-honored 
sport that he never tires of it and is always glad to read of the doings of famous packs and 
hunts. It is illustrated by A. R. Quinton. 

Alaskan Notes of a Fly Fisherman is the taking title of an article by W. T. Emmer. 
The author is clearly a keen observer of nature, and can truiy claim a close acquaintanceship 
with the finny denizens of the deep. His notes are of interest to all prospective visitors to that 
much-praised and highly-picturesque land of North Alaska. 

Duck Shooting on Lake St. Francis is indeed a delightful sport, and E. A. CAWLEY 
describes it in a truly sportsmanlike manner. 

Bird Catching at Glengariffe is another clever sketch by the well-known writer ROBERT 
F, WALSH, on one of Ireland’s favorite sports. 

Lawn Tennis: Some Improvements will call the attention of tennis players to the ape 
parently unsatisfactory mode of scoring points. As a suggestion it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the tennis-playing public. 

Bowling for Women, by Marcaret BIsLAND, well known to OuTING’s readers as a writer 
On women’s sports, is a bright description of a pastime which is fast becoming popular among 
the ladies. As aninvigorating, merry sport it has but few rivals, and as it can be practiced 
both summer and winter it deserves its popularity. 

A Wheel and Camera in Normandy isa most delightful article by the artist J. W. 
Fospick, and describes a recent trip through picturesque Normandy. Clever pen-and-ink 
sketches and reproductions of instantaneous photographs depict in a masterly manner the 
curious and picturesque scenes the author describes. 

Athletics at Williams College, by Saxsorn Gove TENNEY, is a richly-illustrated article 
and will be read with genuine interest by the many alumni and students of the famous New 
England college, as well as by college men in general. The picturesque college buildings and 
beautiful Williamstown afford subjects for illustration. 

The series of articles on the National Guard is continued and Capt. J. G. LEEFE, U.S. A., writes on 
the Alabama State Troops. Caprain LEEFE was the United States inspecting officer 
last year in Alabama, and his criticisms, as well as his commendations, will be read with 
great interest. He appears to have a high idea of the Guardsmen of the State. 

Fishing in the lower Canadian provinces has always attracted American wielders of the split 
bamboo and C. G. D. Roserts’ article on The Sybarites of the Tobique will be sure 
to please them. Mr. Roserts describes the perils of travel in the canoe with spirit. 

Full of fun is Mr. CuAs. Prescott SHEermon’s story of The Pedestrian Tour of Mr. Web- 
ster. The hero of the tale has full opportunity to test the pleasures of pedestrianism in a 
somewhat odd way, and he also experiences the bountiful hospitality of at least one family. 

The departments touch on the most important topics of the day, while the Records are replete with 
accurate information on all branches of sport. 
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*‘OUTING"’ CLUBBING LIST. 


Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OUTING at agreatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Harper's Monthly, Life, Puck 
or Judge, send the money through this office 
and we will add OvuTING to the list without 
extra cost. Regular With 
Price. OutTina. 
$3.00 $5.00 
5.00 7.00 

7-50 
5.00 


American Angler, . 
American Field, ‘ 
American Architect, . 
American Art Journal,. 
Argosy, The, - 6.00 
Art Amateur or Interchange, / 6.00 
Army and Navy Journal, . « Oe 7-75 
Atlantic Monthly, - F 6.20 
Babyhood, 4.00 
Canadian Sportsman, 6.00 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . 4.00 
Century, : . ° 6.50 
Christian Union, 5.50 
Clipper, . 6.00 
Critic, ; 5.40 
Current Literature, ‘ 5.00 
Decorator and Furnisher, 6.00 
Dramatic Mirror or News, 6.00 
Dramatic Times, 5.00 
Drake’s Magazine, ‘ 3.5Q 
English Illustrated Magazine, 4.35 
Family Story Paper, Fs 5.00 
Fireside Companion, 5.00 
Forest and Stream, 6.00 
Forum, 

Frank Leslie’s 5 Illustrated W eekly, 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
Freund’s Music and Drama, 

Good Housekeeping, 

Godey’s Ladies’ Book, . 

Harper’s Bazar or Weekly, 
Harper’s Magazine, 

Harper’s Young ete 

Home Journal, 

Horseman, . 

Journal Military Servi ice Institution, 
Judge, ‘ : ‘ . 
Life, 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 

Littell’s Living Age, . : ss 
Magazine of American History, 
Munsey’s Weekly, 

New York Ledger or Weekly, 
North American Review, 

Once a Week, 

Overland Monthly, 

Popular Science Monthly, 

Public Opinion, 

Puck, 

Scientific American, 

Scribner's Magazine, 

Spirit of the Times, 

Sporting Life, . 

Shooting and Fishing, . 

St. Nicholas, . : 

Sun and Shade, 

Texas Siftings, 

Time, 

Theatre, 

Town Topics, 

Truth, 

Turf, Field and Farm, 

United Service Magazine, 
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PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


With 
OvutTincG. 
$5.00 
6.00 


1.75 4-25 


Regular Clubbing 
rice. Price. 


$8.00 $7.00 


Regular 

Price. 
. $2.40 
- 4.00 


Wide Awake, . 

Young Ladies’ Journal, 

Youth’s Companion (re ) 
newals 50 cents extra), J ° 


Outing, 
St. Nicholas, 
Harper’s Young People 
Outing, ‘ 
St. Nicholas, 
Wide Awake, 
Sige 
Nicholas, 
Ww ide Awake, 
Harper’s Young People, 
Outing, ° 
Army and Navy Journal, 
Journal of the Military 

Service Institution, . 

Outing, 
North American Review, 
The Century, 
Outing, . 
North American Review, 
Harper’s _— 
Outing, 
The Century, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Outing, = 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Outing, 
The Century, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Outing, 
The Century, 
Harper’s Bazar, . 
Outing, : 
The Century, 
St. Nicholas, 
Outing, 2 : 
The Century, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Harper’s Young People, 
Outing, 
The Century, 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Outing, . 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Outing, ; 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Outing, ‘ 
Harper’s Magazine, 
The Century, 
St. Nicholas, ; 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Outing, ;: . 
Wide Awake, . 
St. Nicholas, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

Back numbers of OuTING exchanged, if in 
good condition and untrimmed, for the corre- 
sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gilt side stamp, ,for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways. 
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METALLIC AMMUNITION 


OF EVERY VARIETY. 


BE SURE AND ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


CAR’ TRIDGES MADE BY THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Send for 80 page Illustrated Catalogue ard Mention CuwrTING. 





‘Liebis COMPANY'S 
| EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Highest Distinctions at the Following Exhibitions: 


Five Gold Medals: Paris, 1867 (two); Havre, 1868; Moscow, 1872; Paris, 1878. 
Four Diplomas of Honor: Amsterdam, 1869; Paris, 1872: Vienna, 1873 and 1883. 


Award of being ‘‘ Above Competition Lyons, 1872, and PARIS, 1889. 


Consumption increased Tenfold within the last Ten Years. Annual Sale 8,000,000 Jars. 








An invaluable addition to 
ant indispensabl 
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and is always ready asa 


SPORTSMEN, 
BICYCLISTS, [teens > bc por ANT Eg 
rou RIST S, Only st rt guarante d genuine bs ust § von SOUPS, SAUCES, 


ATHLETES. Liebig and bears. hi 


STOCK FOR 





blue act thr 
One pound of this Extract Made Dishes. 
of Beef equal to forty | 
of lean beef. Take a n \ slight addition of it gives 
your pack and yo : 


it most useful. strength and delicate flavor. 









































Moral: “INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 


is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is no 


security for their delivery 


THE TERRIBLE 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT DISASTERS 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, are liable 


to bring sudden obligations of enormous volume oa 
any company doing personal insurance: 
Insure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 LOSS 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 
IRRESPONSIBLE HAT-PASSERS WITH 
EMPTY TREASURIES, 

Which GUARANTEE Nothing Except the Privilege of 


PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 


PRES’ T, sac’ y, 











»~ Doane Sr.. cor, OrvRow. New Yor, 











